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MELANCHOLIA:' 


In the cold starlight, on the barren beach, 
Where to the stones the rent sea-tresses clave, 
I heard the long hiss of the backward wave 
Down the steep shingle, and the hollow speech 
Of murmurous cavern-lips, nor other breach 


Of ancient silence. None was with me, save 


Thoughts that were neither glad nor sweet nor brave, 


But restless comrades, each the foe of each. 
And I beheld the waters in their might 
Writhe as a dragon by some great spell curbed 
And foiled; and one lone sail; and over me 
The everlasting taciturnity ; 

The august, inhospitable, inhuman night, 
Glittering magnificently unperturbed. 


WILLIAM Watson. 
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BLACKSTICK PAPERS. NO. 5. 
BY MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE, 


EGERIA IN BRIGHTON. 
LL 


Ir is curious to see how quickly people and generations change 
their fashions, Wits, bricks, and bonnets alike whirl in every 
direction, shoot out loops or pinnacles, then suddenly collapse 
to flattest, plainest reserve. Just now our cities, as well as our 
clothes and our impressions, belong to every age and country, 
passing with bewildering rapidity from Grecian to Gothic, 
from Chinese pagodas to Byzantine mosaic, to Decadence, to 
Renaissance, to Swiss cottages, or what not. Caves and Stone- 
henges may be the next fashion, for all I know. Perhaps Brighton 
is more than any other place an example of this indescribable 
jumble of rapid fancies, except that the sea line remains for- 
tunately unchanged, whatever may be happening on shecre. 
And yet, with all the ugliness of the huge hotels rearing their 
pretentious fronts, of the houses that are turned out—and all 
their contents—by the hundred dozen, there is a certain magni- 
ficence in the long line of human habitation coasting the great 
sea; lit by the morning gleams and by the sunsets, and then 
later on by the moon and the stars, and the thousand lights of 
different radiance, shining up. as the daylight goes out. There 
is a certain individuality in the breath of Brighton air, as well as 
in the busy streets, where so much of the pretty homely past 
remains, notwithstanding all that has been added to it: from the 
Oriental fashions of the Regency to the Cubitt-and-portico-taste 
of early Victorian times succeeding the all-conquering flourishes 
of the eighteenth century. These flourishes, for the present, we 
have unanimously consented to ignore in our advancing culture, 
just as Catherine Morland rejected the whole city of Bath; and 
the writer feels that it requires no little courage nowadays to 
confess that sometimes in the evening when the light is clear, and 
the hundred spires and domes and pinnacles of the Pavilion rise 


1 Copyright, 1901, by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie in the United States of America. 
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in a multitude upon the sky, a certain glamour has fallen upon 
her soul, and she has looked up and almost expected to hear the 
cries of the Moslem watchmen calling upon the faithful from the 
minarets. 

An adventurous traveller who got as far as Brighton in 1821 
has left an account of the Pavilion, which at that period nobody 
need have blushed for admiring with all the rest of the world. 
To quote Dr. Evans at length would be impossible, but a few 
sentences will perhaps suffice to give a general impression of his 
style. It is the inside of things rather than the outside that he 
deals with. ‘The aerial imagery of fancy, the embellishments of 
fertile invention, profusely described in the “‘ Thousand and One 
Nights ;” the popular tales of magic involving the enchanted 
palaces of the Genii, he says, writing of the Pavilion, ‘ fall short 
in splendour of detail to this scene of imposing grandeur, to these 
beautiful combinations and effects of myriads of glittering objects, 
in the plenitude of art and refinement of taste... 

Any one of us who may have lately attended a concert at the 
Pavilion will hardly recognise the following account of the music- 
room: ‘A dome gilt with green and gold and ornamented with 
sparkling scales, and sunflowers which diminish in size to the 
centre; from which centre (among other things) hangs an orna- 
ment representing in all its vivid tints a sunflower, in all the 
luxuriance of seeming cultivation ; from which ornament again a 
glittering pagoda of cut glass depends, also a water-lily surrounded 
by golden dragons and enriched by various transparent devices, 
all emanating from the heathen mythology of the Chinese... . 
The dome itself’ (so we read) ‘ appears to have been excavated from 
a rock of solid gold, it is supported by a convex cone, intersecting 
itself by an octagonal base.’ The mind of the reader is further 
dazzled by long descriptions of columns of crimson, enormous 
serpents twisted in their diversity of colour and terrific expression, 
... blue and yellow fretwork, rows of bamboo confined by 
ribbons, canopies, suspended lamps, marble statuary by Westmacott 
ornamented with ormolu columns, and finally an effulgent mirror 
encompassed by a glittering canopy.’ ‘ This scene of radiant and 
imposing splendour,’ we are told, ‘ imparts the highest credit to the 
professional talents of F. Crace, Esq., and his qualified assistants.’ 
The banqueting-hall is described at equal length. ‘A tout- 
ensemble of matchless beauty, rendering words inadequate to do 
it justice, exhibiting grandeur without tawdriness, good taste as 
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emanating from intellectual cultivation; and all this the work 
of F. Jones, Esq.,’ who seems to have run a dead-heat with 
F. Crace, Esq., and his qualified assistants. 
Mrs. Barbauld, dear woman, has been called in to add poetry 

to this passionate prose. 

And, lo! where Cesar saw with proud disdain 

The wattled hut and skin of azure stain, 

Corinthian columns rear their graceful forms, 


And light verandas brave the wintry storms. 
&e:,. &e:, ec; 


II. 


The writer feels within herself some mysterious impulse to 
emulate this bygone traveller as she writes of the great city by 
the sea. When her father used to start off for Brighton with his 
inkstand and his blotting-pad and his gold pen, it was always 
known that he meant play as well as work. He loved his work 
and his play at Brighton, and the playfellows he met there. She 
can remember him standing with John Leech one sunshiny 
morning at the window of a little ground-floor room looking 
towards the sea, and watching the stream of people as they flowed 
along the Parade. My father may have seen Miss Crawley in her 
chair and Rawdon Crawley and Becky herself tripping attendance; 
and no doubt John Leech saw dear Mr. Briggs and his smiling 
family, and the little Scotch terriers, and those majestic whiskered 
beings and those ladies with the funny little square boots, and 
the flowing ringlets blowing in the wind. . . . I can just remem- 
ber the two friends laughing and talking together as they stood in 
the window, when a droll-looking Volunteer went by. 

I have often tried to make out the little lodging-house, but I 
dare say it is gone, and the Métropole or the Grand Hotel or some 
majestic emporium is in the place where it stood. 

Of an evening, from our present windows, if we look we can 
see a fairy-like illumination flashing out to sea—a glittering 
stream of lights in bright arcades, and running from end to end of 
an endless pier, where music plays, and where the inhabitants of 
Brighton disport themselves when their day’s work is over. 
Alas! perhaps some of us still prefer the memory of the old chain- 
pier to the presence of all these dazzling ‘ improvements ’—the 
old pier, which stood firm for so many years, while the waves flung 
their spray against its shiplike spars, all hung with seaweeds 
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and tenanted by barnacles enjoying the sweet salt darkness 
underneath. Up above, the old pier used to be haunted by sea- 
faring men and their fishwives. One of these mer-women, who 
remembered my father—has he not written of the old chain-pier 
in ‘ Philip’ ?—kept her stall to the end, till the last great storm 
came to sweep the old sea-mark away. It was indeed a haven for 
memories: Helen Faucit loved it, and used to pace there with 
her husband; my father used to sit there smoking, so his old 
friend the fishwife told me. 

Miss Fanny Macaulay, who dwelt at Brighton, once said to 
me, ‘ People think Iam lonely here! Why, the room is simply 
crowded with the thoughts of those I have loved,’ and so this 
garish strand seems to be to some of us. Beyond the pier, higher 
up on the east cliff, there is a house neither romantic to look~at 
nor marked in any way, but as I pass I think of my father’s good 
friend and ours, his publisher, now gone from us, who owned it 
once long ago; and I remember how we came there after my 
father’s death to find that friendship which has never changed— 
that legacy which generous true hearts leave, in turn, to their 
children’s children. 

Another of my father’s old playmates at Brighton still sits in 
her chair by her fireside, not far from ‘ Horizontal Place,’ with her 
own memories of the spot where she has welcomed so many delight- 
ful people, and made them happy by her wit and kindness. Her 
father, Horace Smith, dwelt at Brighton too, and his name links us 
with all the great literary names of the beginning of the last century. 
He and his brother James knew all the interesting persons of 
whom they wrote in the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ Miss Horace Smith 
has shown me many of the letters from Byron, from Shelley, 
from Leigh Hunt, chiefly sent from abroad, thanking Horace 
Smith for past kindnesses, for books bound and sent off to Pisa, 
for special editions discovered, for bills paid in London. The 
letters seemed very long, on very large sheets of paper, and 
appeared to me—besides the thanks—to be full of fresh and 
elaborate requisitious. Miss Horace Smith has had many links 
of every sort. She once told me she began her fashionable life by 
driving out with Princess Charlotte, who had stopped her coach 
to pick up some children with whom little Tizey Smith was at 
play. Again, I have heard her describing the dandies of her youth ; 
one—a Caradoc, she said—so handsome and magnificent that 
when he fought a duel in Paris and was wounded in the arm, all 
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the great ladies appeared with their sleeves cut away and tied up 
with red ribbons—couleur de sang. The last time I saw her I 
complained of a stormy wind. ‘Iam afraid you feel it,’ I said, 
‘even by your fireside.’ ‘Yes, I feel it,’ she answered bravely, 
‘and I suffer from it; and then I say to myself ‘I am part of the 
universe.”’ Prospero himself could not have spoken better. 

Brighton has scarcely received its due recognition of late. 
Miss Crawley and Becky Sharp and Miss Honeyman and Lady 
Anne Newcome, of course, are all old-established residents and 
patrons ; but since the days of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘The Newcomes’ 
I can hardly remember any mention of Brighton in contempo- 
raneous literature. 

I feel rather jealous for Brighton! Neither Dickens nor 
Bulwer nor Disraeli nor Scott nor George Eliot nor Kingsley ever 
sent any heroes and heroines to revive there. Miss Austen writes 
of the comparative merits of Southend and Cromer, lingers fondly 
at Lyme, or in the Pump Room at Bath, but ignores Brighthelm- 
stone, as it must have been still called in her day. Mrs. Oliphant 
goes to St. Andrews and the Firth of Forth; Black floats from 
northern sea to northern sea; Mrs. Gaskell paints Whitby ; 
Kingsley loves Clovelly. Brighton is ignored by an ungrateful 
generation of heroes and heroines. They are, of course, a fasti- 
dious race. They like to break their hearts in style, in beautiful 
parks or in lonely crumbling mansions—not in packed lodging 
terraces, with neighbours by the dozen and Bath-chairmen 
for an audience. They prefer solitude, the midland counties, 
Scotland, the Lakes, the Orkneys, the Isle of Man. Brighton 
has certainly nothing so delightful to produce as that enchanting 
boat-house to which Peggotty took David Copperfield at Yar- 
mouth, but many a Bleak House might be pointed out; and as 
for splendour, Disraeli himself might not have disdained the 
glories of the Pavilion, as described by my friend and predecessor, 


Dr. Evans. 


III. 


‘ 
But the Fairy Blackstick does not greatly concern herself 
with Brighton as it is, nor even with its reminiscences, though 
they comprise kings, courts, favourites, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton himself. Its adjacent dependency of Roedean interests her 
very much more. 
As she is too old to fear being sent to school again herself, 
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my tutelary Fairy Blackstick enjoys nothing so much as visiting 
the various seats of youthful learning and education which are 
scattered about the country. We have lately described her 
experiences at St. Andrews. There is also this fine institution 
for the benefit of youth upon the Sussex downs of Roedean, near 
Brighton, of which the life and the spirit seem no less invigorating 
and reviving to our ancient doctrinaire. 

Education, exhausted by her long efforts, may have nodded 
off, as the Sleeping Beauty did, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, under the spells of the droning wheels of Mrs. Chapone, 
Hannah More, and Mrs. Trimmer. Then the great revival 
occurred, and Rousseau and the Edgeworths and others stepped 
forward to shake up the sleeping Princess of Education. 
Princess! Princesses would be more to the point. They do not 
any longer belong to any special time or place. Wherever one 
turns one sees them rubbing their beautiful eyes. They are in 
the north, and on the southern cliffs; they are in the old col- 
legiate cities, in the London suburbs, in the heart of England’s 
green-enclosing groves. All these Sleeping Beauties may have 
lien dormant for a time; but lo! they start up with wide-open 
eyes when that charming prince, Enthusiasm, calls them from 
their slumbers with a kiss. 

Fairy Blackstick offered to conduct us to the adjacent seat of 
education in her chariot, and we gladly accepted her offer. The 
mists were lying on the hills as we drove along the sea-coast, 
leaving the crowds behind us ; but it was Saturday, and along the 
bare cliffs the holiday-makers were streaming and following each 
other. The mists were light and vaporous, drifting along the 
bare fields and cliffs, or floating upon the horizon of the sea in an 
indescribable fresh sweetness. The half-holiday schoolboys were 
out at their sports, and parties of schoolgirls from Roedean were 
also out, flying hither and thither, playing hockey on the downs 
in their dark-blue uniforms. The line of the cliffs spread wider 
as we climbed; we could see the footpaths running across the 
hollows towards Ovingdean and Rottiygdean, and the cabbage- 
fields on the slopes, and a scattered house or two, all gently 
touched and softened by the haze; and every now and then, 
where the veils were torn, the sea came swimming before our 
eyes in pools and vast lakes enclosed by vapours. 

Some little way off, also tempered by a silvery veil, rose a 
huge pile of buildings, like some one of those bastions one may 
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have sometimes seen in Austria or Germany—some Moravian 
settlement perhaps, standing on its cliff, with belfries and clock 
towers and windows upon windows. These windows, which out- 
side seem too many for architectural effect, inside give light and 
air to two hundred maidens, asleep and awake. 

The particular Sleeping Princess of Education who came to 
life in this charming spot certainly found herself in delightful 
surroundings when she opened’her eyes upon this horizon, upon 
the flights and terraces and courts all looking seawards ; while 
within, the great halls, the schoolrooms and laboratories, the 
gymnasiums and passages, lead from wing to wing, and—thanks 
to the innumerable windows—from cheerful light to light.1 

Every corner of the great building speaks of light and fresh- 
ness. And besides all this there is the inspiriting sight of the 
spreading sea-line to the south, and of the downs stretching north 
and east, and then, far away towards the sunset, Brighton with 
its spires and pinnacles. Sometimes the sea from Roedean 
looks almost like a living thing, heaving and throbbing, and with 
dark markings and a strange dazzle of white flame breaking from 
the far horizon. On this particular day of which I write it was 
vague, soft, mystical, with spring in the air and birds on the wing. 

I have always liked the story of Roedean—of the seven sisters 
who founded the schools and raised the beautiful palace in which 
this particular Princess of Education awoke. After long years of 
constancy and work, with hope and good sense and a company to 
back them, they raised the palace for this Princess Egeria to rule, 
with her following of English girls. I have always thought the 
Sleeping Beauty of Roedean must have been originally christened 
Egeria. ‘ A prophetic nymph or divinity,’ says the dictionary, ‘ an 
instructress invoked as the giver of life.’ All this is extremely 
appropriate to the schools of Roedean. The air comes straight 
from the waves to the high cliffs where the two hundred maidens 
are imbibing instruction and fresh air with every breath. 

I had heard at St. Andrews and elsewhere how much the 
young students of to-day-owe to Mrs. Garrett Anderson, who 
came away in her youth, fresh from Cambridge honours, with 
new and healthy views of what education ought to be, not only 
for the mind but for the body, and who immediately began to 

1 There are four great houses, all communicating, each under a different 


regent. Each house contajns about fifty girls and has its separate staff of 
mistresses and servants, 
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preach the excellent doctrines of judicious hours, of exercise, of 
oxygen and hydrogen, the uses of amusement as well as of hard 
work; of thoroughness and good teaching. And with what suc- 
cess she preached any one may judge who looks about, with or 
without the guidance of my tutelary Fairy Blackstick. 

Schools founded upon such lines prosper because they are 
schools of common sense; the children’s happy health is con- 
sidered as well as their vigorous mental progress. 

‘It is just tea-time, said Egeria, who had come out to 
welcome the Fairy Blackstick ; ‘come and see the girls,’ and she 
led the way. It was pleasant to follow her and also to realise 
the young students talking, drinking tea, occupied by their 
various amusements ; in libraries, gymnasiums, play-rooms ; being 
Saturday afternoon the school-rooms only were empty. 

‘ There is but one question I should like to ask you,’ said Fairy 
Blackstick, a little gravely—she was pulling down her veil and 
preparing to take leave of Egeria: ‘when your girls come away, 
returning to their own homes, to the outer world, where most 
assuredly everything is not arranged solely for their convenience, 
are you not a little afraid for them ?’ 

‘Afraid of what ?’ said Egeria. 

‘ Of their too great expectations,’ said Blackstick, ‘and conse- 
quent disappointment.’ 

We were crossing the courtyard as she spoke, and we 
happened to be passing an open window whence came a sudden 
delightful burst of laughter from some half-dozen maidens who 
were sitting round a table drinking tea. It was merry, charm- 
ing laughter like a tune. ‘ That, said Egeria, smiling, ‘is as 
good an answer as any I can give you. Youth is light- 
hearted ; it accepts the experiences of life as they come, not 
the less easily because of a good education! You take things 
too gravely, dear Blackstick. And then we drove down the 
hill towards Brighton once more, while Egeria waved farewell 
from her high terrace. 
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THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS:} 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


i. 


WHEN Miss Fox-Seton descended from the twopenny ‘bus as it 
drew up, she gathered her trim tailor-made skirt about her with 
neatness and decorum, being well used to getting in and out of two- 
penny ’buses and to making her way across muddy London streets. 
A woman whose tailor-made suit must last two or three years 
soon learns how to protect it from splashes, and how to aid it to 
retain the freshness of its folds. During her trudging about this 
morning in the wet, Emily Fox-Seton had been very careful and, 
in fact, was returning to Mortimer Street as unspotted as she had 
left it. She had been thinking a good deal about her dress—this 
particular faithful one which she had already worn through a 
twelvemonth. Skirts had made one of their appalling changes, 
and as she walked down Regent Street and Bond Street she had 
stopped at the windows of more than one shop bearing the sign 
‘ Ladies’ Tailor and Habit Maker,’ and had looked at the tautly 
attired preternaturally slim models, her large honest hazel eyes 
wearing an anxious expression. She was trying to discover where 
seams were to be placed and how gathers were to be hung; or if 
there were to be gathers at all; or if one had to be bereft of 
every seam in a style so unrelenting as to forbid the possibility 
of the honest and semi-penniless struggling with the problem of 
remodelling last season’s skirt at all. 

‘ As it is only quite an ordinary brown,’ she had murmured to 
herself, ‘I might be able to buy a yard or so to match it, and I 
might be able to join the gore near the pleats at the back so that 
it would not be seen.’ 

She quite beamed as she reached the happy conclusion. She 
was such a simple normal-minded creature, that it took but little 
to brighten the aspect of life for her, and to cause her to break 
into her good-natured childlike smile. A little kindness from 


! Copyright in the United States of America by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, 1901. 
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any one, a little pleasure, or a little comfort, made her glow with 
nice-tempered enjoyment. 

As she got out of the *bus, and picked up her rough brown 
skirt, prepared to tramp bravely through the mud of Mortimer 
Street to her lodgings, she was positively radiant. It was not 
only her smile which was childlike, her face itself was childlike 
for a woman of her age and size. She was thirty-four and a 
well-set up creature, with fine square shoulders and a long small 
waist and good hips. She was a big woman, but carried herself 
well, and having solved the problem of obtaining, through marvels 
of energy and management, one good dress a year, wore it so 
well, and changed her old ones so dexterously, that she always 
looked rather smartly dressed. She had nice round fresh cheeks 
and nice big honest eyes, plenty of mouse-brown hair and a short 
straight nose. She was striking and well-bred-looking, and her 
plenitude of good-natured interest in everybody, and her pleasure 
in everything out of which pleasure could be wrested, gave her 
big eyes a fresh look which made her seem rather like a nice 
overgrown girl than a mature woman whose life was a continuous 
struggle with the narrowest of mean fortunes. 

She was a woman of good blood and of good education, as the 
education of such women goes. She had few relatives, and none 
of them had any intention of burdening themselves with her 
pennilessness. They were people of excellent family, but had 
quite enough to do to keep their sons in the army or navy, and 
find husbands for their daughters. When Emily’s mother had 
died and her small annuity had died with her, none of them had 
wanted the care of a big raw-boned girl, and Emily had had the 
situation frankly explained to her. At eighteen she had begun 
work as assistant teacher in a small school; the year following 
she had taken a place as nursery-governess ; then she had been 
reading-companion to an unpleasant old woman in Northumber- 
land. The old woman had lived in the country, and her relations 
had hovered over her like vultures awaiting her decease. The 
household had been gloomy and gruesome enough to have driven 
into melancholy madness any girl not of the sanest and most 
matter-of-fact temperament. Emily Fox-Seton had endured it 
with an unfailing good nature which at last had actually 
awakened in the breast of her mistress a ray of human feeling. 
When the old woman at length died, and Emily was to be turned 
out into the world, it was revealed that she had been left a legacy 
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of a few hundred pounds, and a letter containing some rather 
practical, if hardly expressed, advice. 

‘Go back to London, Mrs. Maytham had written in her 
feeble crabbed hand. ‘ You are not clever enough to do any- 
thing remarkable in the way of earning your living, but you are 
so good-natured that you can make yourself useful to a lot of 
helpless creatures who will pay you a trifle for looking after them 
and the affairs they are too lazy or too foolish to manage for 
themselves. You might get on to one of the second-class fashion 
papers to answer ridiculous questions about housekeeping or wall- 
papers or freckles. You know the kind of thing I mean. You 
might write notes, or do accounts and shopping for some lazy 
woman. You are a practical honest creature, and you have good 
manners. I have often thought that you had just the kind of 
commonplace gifts that a host of commonplace people want to 
find at their service. An old servant of mine who lives in 
Mortimer Street would probably give you cheap decent lodgings, 
and behave well to you for my sake. She has reason to be fond 
of me. Tell her I sent you to her, and that she must take you 
in for ten shillings a week.’ 

Emily wept for gratitude, and ever afterwards enthroned old 
Mrs. Maytham on an altar as a princely and sainted benefactor, 
though after she had invested her legacy she got only twenty 
pounds a year from it. 

‘It was so kind of her, she used to say with heartfelt 
humbleness of spirit. ‘I never dreamed of her doing such a 
generous thing. I hadn’t a shadow of a claim upon her—not a 
shadow. 

It was her way to express her honest emotions with emphasis 
which italicised, as it were, her outpourings of pleasure or appre- 
ciation. 

She returned to London and presented herself to the ex- 
serving woman. Mrs. Cupp had indeed reason to remember her 
mistress gratefully. At atime when youth and indiscreet affec- 
tion had betrayed her disastrously, she had been saved from open 
disgrace and taken care of by Mrs. Maytham. The old lady, 
who had then been a vigorous, sharp-tongued, middle-aged 
woman, had made the soldier lover marry his despairing sweet- 
heart, and when he had promptly drunk himself to death, she 
had set her up in a lodging-house which had thriven, and enabled 
her to support herself and her daughter decently, 
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In the second story of her respectable dingy house there was 
a small room which she went to some trouble to furnish up for 
her dead mistress’s friend. It was made into a bed-sitting-room, 
with the aid of a cot which Emily herself bought and disguised 
decently as a couch during the daytime, by means of a red and 
blue Como blanket. The one window of the room looked out 
upon a black little back-yard and a sooty wall on which thin 
cats crept stealthily or sat and mournfully gazed at fate. The 
Como rug played a large part in the decoration of the apartment. 
One of them, with a piece of tape run through a hem, hung 
over the door in the character of a portiére; another covered a 
corner which was Miss Fox-Seton’s sole wardrobe. As she began 
to get work, the cheerful aspiring creature bought herself a 
Kensington carpet-square, as red as Kensington art would permit 
it to be. She covered her chairs with Turkey-red cotton, frilling 
them round the seats. Over her cheap white muslin curtains 
(eight and eleven a pair at Robson’s) she hung Turkey-red curtains. 
She bought a cheap cushion at one of Liberty’s sales, and some 
bits of twopenny-halfpenny art china for her narrow mantelpiece. 
A lacquered tea-tray and a tea-set of a single cup and saucer, a 
plate, and a teapot, made her feel herself almost sumptuous. 
After a day spent in trudging about in the wet or cold of the 
streets, doing other people’s shopping, or searching for dress- 
makers’ or servants’ characters for her patrons, she used to think 
of her bed-sitting-room with joyful anticipation. Mrs. Cupp 
always had a bright fire glowing on her tiny grate when she came 
in, and when her lamp was lighted under its home-made shade of 
crimson Japanese paper, its cheerful air, combining itself with 
the singing of her little fat black kettle on the hob, seemed 
absolute luxury to a tired damp woman. 

Mrs. Cupp and Jane Cupp were very kind and attentive to 
her. No one who lived in the same house with her could have 
helped liking her. She gave so little trouble and was so expan- 
sively pleased by any attention that the Cupps—who were 
sometimes rather bullied and snubbed by the ‘ professionals’ who 
generally occupied their other rooms—quite loved her. Some- 
times the ‘ professionals,’ extremely smart ladies and gentlemen 
who did turns at the halls or played small parts at theatres, were 
irregular in their payments or went away leaving bills behind 
them, but Miss Fox-Seton’s payments were as regular as Saturday 
night, and in fact there had been times when, luck being against 
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her, Emily had gone extremely hungry during a whole week 
rather than buy her lunches at the ladies’ tea-shops with the 
ff money that would pay her rent. 

| In the honest minds of the Cupps, she had become a sort of 
possession of which they were proud. She seemed to bring into 
their dingy lodging-house a touch of the great world—that world 
whose people lived in Mayfair and had country-houses where 
| they entertained parties for the shooting and the hunting, and in 
which also existed the maids and matrons, who on cold spring 


i 

| mornings sat, amid billows of satin and tulle and lace, surrounded 2 

with nodding plumes, waiting, shivering, for hours in their , 

carriages that they might at last enter Buckingham Palace and 

| be admitted to the Drawing-room. Mrs. Cupp knew that Miss ; 
Fox-Seton was ‘well connected,’ she knew that she possessed an , 


| aunt with a title, though her ladyship never took the slightest 
notice of her niece. Jane Cupp took ‘ Modern Society,’ and now j 
and then had the pleasure of reading aloud to her young man ( 

little incidents concerning some castle or manor in which Miss 

( 

? 





Fox-Seton’s aunt, Lady Malfry, was staying with earls and 
special favourites of the Prince’s. Jane also knew that Miss Fox- 
| Seton occasionally sent letters addressed ‘To the Right Honourable 
the Countess of So-and-so,’ and received replies stamped with { 
coronets ; once even a letter had arrived adorned with strawberry : 
leaves, an incident which Mrs. Cupp and Jane had discussed 
with deep interest over their hot-buttered toast and tea. 
Emily Fox-Seton, however, was far from making .any pro- , 
fessions of grandeur. As time went on, she had become fond t 
t 
s 


hh 


enough of the Cupps to be quite frank with them about her con- 
nections with these grand people. The countess had heard from 
a friend that she had once found her an excellent governess and 








she had commissioned her to find for her a reliable young ladies’ 
| serving-maid. She had done some secretarial work for a charity ‘ 

of which the duchess was patroness. In fact these people only ; 
knew her as a well-bred woman who for a modest remuneration . 
would make herself extremely useful in numberless practical 

ways. She knew much more of them than they knew of her, and, 1 
in her affectionate admiration for those who treated her with ’ 
human kindness, sometimes spoke to Mrs. Cupp or Jane of their ‘ 

beauty or charity with a very nice ingenuous feeling. Naturally t 
some of her patrons grew fond of her, and as she was a fine . 
i handsome young woman with a perfectly correct bearing, they t 
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gave her little pleasures, inviting her to tea or luncheon, or taking 
her to the theatre. 

Her enjoyment of these things was so frank and grateful that 
the Cupps counted them among their own joys. Jane Cupp— 
who knew something of dressmaking—felt it a brilliant thing to 
be called upon to renovate an old dress or help in the making of 
a new one for some festivity. The Cupps thought their tall well- 
built lodger something of a beauty, and when they had helped 
her to dress for the evening, baring her fine big white neck and 
arms, and adorning her thick braids of hair with some sparkling 
trembling ornament, after putting her in her four-wheeled cab, they 
used to go back to their kitchen and talk about her and wonder that 
some gentleman who wanted a handsome stylish woman at the 
head of his table, did not lay himself and his fortune at her feet. 

‘In the photograph shops in Regent Street, you see many a 
lady in a coronet that hasn’t half the good looks she has,’ Mrs. 
Cupp remarked frequently. ‘She’s got a nice complexion and a 
fine head of hair, and—if you ask me—she’s got as nice a pair of 
clear eyes as a lady could have. Then look at her figure—her 
neck and her waist! That kind of big long throat of hers would 
set off rows of pearls or diamonds beautiful! She's a lady born 
too, for all her simple everyday way; and she’s a sweet creature 
if ever there was one. For kind-heartedness and good-nature I 





never saw her equal.’ 

Miss Fox-Seton had middle-class patrons as well as noble 
ones; in fact, those of the middle class were far more numerous 
than the duchesses; so it had been possible for her to do more 
than one good turn for the Cupps’s household. She had got 
sewing in Maida Vale and Bloomsbury for Jane Cupp many a 
time, and Mrs. Cupp’s dining-room floor had been occupied for 
years by a young man Emily had been able to reeommend. Her 
own appreciation of good turns made her eager to do them for 
others. She never let slip a chance to help any one in any 
way. 

It was a good-natured thing done by one of her patrons who 
liked her, which made her so radiant as she walked through the 
mud this morning. She was inordinately fond of the country, 
and having had what she called ‘a bad winter’ she had not seen 
the remotest chance of getting out of town at all during the 
summer months. The weather was beginning to be unusually 
hot, and her small red room, which seemed so cosy in cold 
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weather, was shut in by a high wall from all chance of breezes. 
Occasionally she lay and panted a little in her cot, and felt that 
when all the private omnibuses, loaded with trunks and servants, 
had rattled away and deposited their burdens at the various 
stations, life in town would be rather lonely. very one she 
knew would have gone somewhere, and Mortimer Street in August 
was a melancholy thing. 

And Lady Maria had actually invited her to Mallowe. What 
a piece of good fortune—what an extraordinary piece of kindness ! 

She did not know what a source of entertainment she was to 
Lady Maria and how the shrewd worldly old thing liked her. 
Lady Maria Bayne was the cleverest, sharpest-tongued, smartest 
old woman in London. She knew everybody and had done every- 
thing—in her youth, a good many things not considered highly 
proper. A certain royal duke had been much pleased with her, 
and people had said some very nasty things about it. But this 
had not hurt Lady Maria. She knew how to say nasty things 
herself, and as she said them wittily they were usually listened to 
and repeated. 

Emily Fox-Seton had gone to her first to write notes for an 
hour every morning. She had sent, declined, and accepted invita- 
tions, and put off charities and dull people. She wrote a fine 
dashing hand, and had a matter-of-fact intelligence and know- 
ledge of things. Lady Maria began to depend on her and find 
that she could be sent on errands and depended on to do a number 
of things. Consequently, she was often at South Audley Street, 
and once, when Lady Maria was suddenly taken ill and was 
horribly frightened about herself, Emily was such a comfort to 
her that she kept her for three weeks. 

‘The creature is so cheerful and perfectly free from vice that 
she’s a relief, her ladyship said to her nephew afterwards. ‘So 
many women are affected cats. She'll go out and buy you a box 
of pills or a porous plaster, but at the same time she has a kind 
of simplicity and freedom from spites and envies which might be 
the natural thing for a princess.’ 

So it happened that occasionally Emily put on her best dress 
and most carefully built hat and went to South Audley Street to 
tea. (Sometimes she had previously gone in “buses to some 
remote place in the City to buy a special tea of which there had 
been rumours.) She met some very smart people and rarely any 
stupid ones, Lady Maria being incased in a perfect frank armour 
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of good-humoured selfishness which would have been capable of 
burning dulness at the stake. 

‘Iwon’t have dull people,’ she used to say. ‘I’m dull myself.’ 

When Emily Fox-Seton went to her on the morning in which 
this story opens, she found her consulting her visiting-book and 
making lists. 

‘I’m arranging my parties for Mallowe,’ she said rather crossly. 
‘ How tiresome it is! The people one wants at the same time are 
always nailed to the opposite ends of the earth. And then things 
are found out about people and one can’t have them till it’s blown 
over. Those ridiculous Dexters! They were the nicest possible 
pair—both of them good-looking and both of them ready to flirt 
with anybody. But there was too much flirting, I suppose. 
Good heavens! if I couldn’t have a seandal and keep it quiet, I 
wouldn’t have a scandal at all. Come and help me, Emily.’ 

Emily sat down beside her. 

‘You see, it is my early August party, said her ladyship, 
rubbing her delicate little old nose with her pencil, ‘and Walder- 
hurst is coming tome. It always amuses me to have Walder- 
hurst. The moment a man like that comes into a room the 
women begin to frisk about and swim and languish, except those 
who try to get up interesting conversations they think likely to 
attract his attention. They all think it is possible that he may 
marry them. If he were a Mormon he might have marchionesses 
of Walderhurst of all shapes and sizes.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Emily, ‘ that he was very much in love with 
his first wife and will never marry again.’ 

‘He wasn’t in love with her any more than he was in love 
with his housemaid. He knew he must marry and thought it 
very annoying. As the child died, I believe he thinks it his duty 
to marry again. But he hates it. He’s rather dull and he can’t 
bear women fussing about and wanting to be made love to.’ 

They went over the visiting-book and discussed people and 
dates seriously. The list was made and the notes written before 
Emily left the house. It was not until she had got up and was 
buttoning her coat that Lady Maria bestowed her boon. 

‘Emily,’ she said, ‘I am going to ask you to Mallowe on the 
2nd. [want you to help me to take care of people and keep 
them from boring me and each other, though I don’t mind their 
boring each other half so much as I mind their boring me. I 
want to be able to go off and take my nap at any hour I choose. 
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I will not entertain people. What you can do is to lead them off 
to gather things or look at church towers. I hope you'll come.’ 

Emily Fox-Seton’s face flushed rosily and her eyes opened and 
sparkled. 

‘O Lady Maria, you ave kind,’ she said. ‘ You know how I 
should enjoy it. I have heard so much of Mallowe. Every one 
says it is so beautiful and that there are no such gardens in 
England.’ 

‘They are good gardens. My husband was rather mad about 
roses. The best train for you to take is the 2.30 from Paddington. 
That will bring you to the Court just in time for tea on the 
lawn.’ 

Emily could have kissed Lady Maria if they had been on the 
terms which lead people to make demonstrations of affection. 
But she would have been quite as likely to kiss the butler when 
he bent over her at dinner and murmured, in dignified confidence, 
‘Port or sherry, Miss?’ Bibsworth would have been no more 
astonished than Lady Maria would, and Bibsworth certainly would 
have expired of disgust and horror. 

She was so happy when she hailed the twopenny ‘bus, that 
when she got into it her face was beaming with the delight which 
adds freshness and good looks to any woman. ‘To think that such 
good luck had come to her! To think of leaving her hot little 
room behind her and going as a guest to one of the most beautiful 
old houses in England! How delightful it would be to live for a 
while quite naturally the life the fortunate people lived year after 
year—to be a part of the beautiful order and picturesqueness and 
dignity of it! To sleep in a lovely bedroom, to be called in the 
morning by a perfect housemaid, to have one’s early tea served in 
a delicate cup, and to listen as one drank it to the birds singing in 
the trees in the park! She had an ingenuous appreciation of the 
simplest material joys, and the fact that she would wear her nicest 
clothes every day, and dress for dinner every evening, was a 
delightful thing to reflect upon. She got so much more out of 
life than most people, though she was not aware of it. 

She opened the front door of the house in Mortimer Street 
with her Jatch-key, and went upstairs, almost unconscious that 
the damp heat was dreadful. She met Jane Cupp coming down, 
and smiled at her happily. 

‘ Jane,’ she said, ‘if you are not busy, I should like to have a 
little talk with you. Will you come into my room ?’ 
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‘Yes, miss,’ Jane replied, with her usual respectful lady’s- 
maid’s air. It was in truth Jane’s highest ambition to become 
some day maid to a great lady, and she privately felt that her 
association with Miss Fox-Seton was the best possible training. 
She used to ask to be allowed to dress her when she went out, 
and had felt it a privilege to be permitted to ‘do’ her hair. 

She helped Emily to remove her walking-dress and neatly 
folded away her gloves and veil. She knelt down before her as 
soon as she saw her seat herself to take off her muddy boots. 

‘Oh, thank you, Jane, Emily exclaimed, with her kind 
italicised manner. ‘That és good of you. I «am tired, really. 
But such a nice thing has happened. I have had such a delight- 
ful invitation for the first week in August.’ 

‘I’m sure youll enjoy it, miss,’ said Jane. ‘It’s so hot in 
August.’ 

‘Lady Maria Bayne has been kind enough to invite me to 
Mallowe Court,’ explained Emily, smiling down at the cheap slipper 
Jane was putting on her large well-shaped foot. She was built 
on a large scale, and her well-made foot was of no Cinderella-like 
proportions. 

‘O miss!’ exclaimed Jane. ‘Wow beautiful! I was read- 
ing about Mallowe in “ Modern Society” the other day, and 
it said it was lovely, and her ladyship’s parties were wonderful 
for smartness. The paragraph was about the Marquis of Walder- 
hurst.’ 

‘}le is Lady Maria’s cousin,’ said Emily, ‘and he will be there 
when I am.’ 

She was a friendly creature and lived a life so really isolated 
from any ordinary companionship that her simple little talks with 
Jane and Mrs. Cupp were a pleasure to her. The Cupps were 
neither gossiping nor intrusive, and she felt as if they were her 
friends. Once when she had been ill for a week she remembered 
suddenly realising that she had no intimates at all, and that if she 
died Mrs. Cupp’s and Jane’s would certainly be the last faces— 
and the only ones—she would see. She had cried a little the 
night she thought of it, but then, as she told herself, she was 
feverish and weak and it made her morbid. 

‘It was because of this invitation that I wanted to talk to you, 
Jane,’ she went on. ‘ You see, we shall have to begin to contrive 
about dresses.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, miss. It’s fortunate that the summer sales are 
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i on, isn’t it? I saw some beautiful coloured linens yesterday. | 
j They were so cheap and they do make up so smart for the country. : 
i Then you've got your new Tussore with the blue collar and waist- | 
if band. It does become you.’ | 
} ‘T must say I think that a Tussore always looks fresh,’ said 
i “mily; ‘and I saw a really nice little tan toque—one of those ) 
soft straw ones—for three and eleven. And just a twist of blue ' 
} chiffon and a wing would make it leok quite good.’ 
, She was very clever with her fingers, and often did excellent 
i things with a bit of chiffon and a wing, or a few yards of linen or ' 
P muslin and a remnant of lace picked up at a sale. She and Jane 
( spent quite a happy afterncon in careful united contemplation of : 
the resources of her limited wardrobe. They found that the 
brown skirt could be altered, and, with the addition of new vrevers ] 
and collar and a jabot of string-coloured lace at the neck, would 
look quite fresh. A black net evening dress, which a patron had 
good-naturedly given her the year before, could be remodelled 
| and touched up delightfully. ler fresh face and her square 
h white shoulders were particularly adorned by black. There was 
K a white dress which could be sent to the cleaners, and an old pink ‘ 
} one whose superfluous breadths could be combined with lace and t 
} achieve wonders. | 
f ‘Indeed, I think I shall be very well off for dinner dresses,’ t 
K said Emily. ‘Nobody expects me to change often. Every one \ 
; knows—if they notice at all.’ She did not know she was humble- I 
) minded and of an angelic contentedness of spirit. In fact, she R 
1 did not find herself interested in contemplation of her own 
i qualities, but in contemplation and admiration of those of other 
4 people. It was necessary to provide Emily Fox-Seton with food I 
| and lodging, and such a wardrobe as would be just sufficient | 
i credit to her more fortunate acquaintances. She worked hard to : 
i attain this modest end, and was quite satisfied. She found at the t] 
) shops where the summer sales were being held a couple of cotton h 
frocks, to which her height and her small long waist gave an air ti 
of actual elegance. A sailor-hat, with a smart ribbon and well- . 
set quill, a few new trifles for her neck, a bow, a silk handkerchief fi 
daringly knotted, and some fresh gloves, made her feel that she d 
was sufficiently equipped. b 
; During her last expedition to the sales, she came upon a nice ye 
I white duck coat and skirt, which she contrived to buy as a present Ff 
for Jane. It was necessary to count over the contents of her purse 
} 
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very carefully, and to give up the purchase of a slim umbrella 
she wanted, but she did it cheerfully. If she had been a rich 
woman she would have given presents to every one she knew, and 
it was actually a luxury to her to be able to do something for the 
Cupps, who she always felt were continually giving her more than 
she paid for. The care they took of her small room, the fresh 
hot tea they managed to have ready when she came in, the penny 
bunch of daffodils they sometimes put on her table, were kind- 
nesses, and she was grateful for them. 

‘IT am very much obliged to you, Jane,’ she said to the girl, 
when she got into the four-wheeled cab on the eventful day of her 
journey to Mallowe. ‘I don’t know what I should have done 
without you, I’m sure. I feel so smart in my dress now that you 
have altered it. If Lady Maria’s maid ever thinks of leaving her, 
I am sure I could recommend you for her place.’ 


II, 


There were other visitors to Mallowe Court travelling by the 
2.30 from Paddington, but they were much smarter people 
than Miss Fox-Seton, and they were put into a first-class carriage 
by a footman with a cockade and a long drab coat. Emily, who 
travelled third with some East End hop-pickers with bundles, 
looked out of her window as they passed, and might possibly have 
breathed a faint sigh if she had not felt in such buoyant spirits. 
She had put on her revived brown skirt and a white linen blouse 
with a brown dot on it. <A soft brown silk tie was knotted 
smartly under her fresh collar, and she wore her new sailor hat. 
Her gloves were brown, and so was her parasol. She looked nice 
and taut and fresh, but notably inexpensive. The people who 
went to sales and bought things at three and eleven, or ‘ four- 
three’ a yard, would have been able to add her up and work out 
her total. But there would be no people capable of the calcula- 
tion at Mallowe. Even the servants’ hall was likely to know less 
of prices than this one guest did. The people the drab-coated 
footman escorted to the first-class carriage were a mother and 
daughter. The mother had regular little features, and would have 
been pretty if she had not been much too plump. She wore an 
extremely smart travelling dress, and a wonderful dust cloak of 
cool pale thin silk, She was not an elegant person, but her 
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appointments were luxurious and self-indulgent. Her daughter 
was pretty, and had a slim swaying waist, soft pink cheeks, and 
a pouting mouth. Her large picture-hat of pale-blue straw, with 
its big gauze bow and crushed roses, had a slightly exaggerated 
Parisian air. 

‘It is a little too picturesque, Emily thought ; ‘but how 
lovely she looks in it! I suppose it was so becoming she could 
not help buying it. I’m sure it’s Virot.’ 

As she was looking at the girl admiringly, a man passed her 
window. He was a tall man with a square face. As he passed 
close to Emily, he stared through her head as if she had been 
transparent or invisible. He got into the smoking-carriage next 
to her. 

When the train arrived at Mallowe Station he was one of the 
first persons who got out. Two of Lady Maria’s men were 
waiting on the platform. Emily recognised their liveries. One 
met the tall man, touching his hat, and followed him to a high 
cart, in the shafts of which a splendid iron-grey mare was fretting 
and dancing. In a few moments the arrival was on the high seat, 
the footman behind, and the mare speeding up the road. Miss 
Fox-Seton found herself following the second footman and the 
mother and daughter, who were being taken to the landau waiting 
outside the station. The footman piloted them, merely touching 
his hat quickly to Emily, being fully aware that she could take 
care of herself. 

This she did promptly, looking after her box, and seeing it 
safe in the Mallowe omnibus. When she reached the landau the 
two other visitors were in it. She got in, and in entire content- 
ment sat down with her back to the horses. 

The mother and daughter wore for a few minutes a somewhat 
uneasy air. They were evidently sociable persons, but were not 
quite sure how to begin a conversation with an as yet unintro- 
duced lady, who was going to stay at the country-house to which 
they were themselves invited. 

Emily herself solved the problem, producing her commonplace 
with a friendly tentative smile. 

‘Isn't it a lovely country ?’ she said. 

‘It’s perfect,’ answered the mother. ‘I’ve never visited 
Europe before, and the English country seems to me just exquisite. 
We have a summer place in America, but the country is quite 


different,’ 
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She was good-natured and disposed to talk, and, with Emily 
Fox-Seton’s genial assistance, conversation flowed. Before they 
were halfway to Mallowe, it had revealed itself that they were 
from Cincinnati, and after a winter spent in Paris, largely devoted 
to visits to Paquin, Doucet, and Virot, they had taken a house in 
Mayfair for the season. Their name was Brooke. Emily thought 
she remembered hearing of them as people who spent a great 
deal of money and went incessantly to parties, always in new and 
lovely clothes. The girl had been presented by the American 
minister, and had had a sort of success because she dressed and 
danced exquisitely. She was the kind of American girl who 
ended by marrying a title. She had sparkling eyes and a delicate 
tip-tilted nose. But even Emily guessed that she was an astute 
little person. 

‘Have you ever been to Mallowe Court before ?’ she inquired. 

‘No—and I am so looking forward to it. It is so beautiful.’ 

‘Do you know Lady Maria very well ?’ 

‘I’ve known her about three years. She has been very kind 
to me.’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t have taken her for a particularly kind 
person. She’s too sharp.’ 

“mily amiably smiled. ‘She’s so clever,’ she replied. 

‘Do you know the Marquis of Walderhurst?’ asked Mrs. 
Brooke. 

‘No, answered Miss Fox-Seton. She had no part in that 
portion of Lady Maria’s life which was illumined by cousins who 
were marquises. Lord Walderhurst did not drop in to afternoon 
tea. He kept himself for special dinner parties. 

‘ Did you see the man who drove away in the high cart ?’ Mrs. 
Brooke continued, with a touch of fevered interest. ‘ Cora thought 
it must be the Marquis. The servant who met him wore the 
same livery as the man up there,’ with a nod towards the box. 

‘It was one of Lady Maria’s servants,’ said Emily. ‘I have 
seen him in South Audley Street, and Lord Walderhurst was to 
be at Mallowe. Lady Maria mentioned it.’ 

‘There, mother!’ exclaimed Cora. 

‘Well, of course if he is to be there, it will make it interesting,’ 
returned her mother in a tone in which lurked an admission of 
relief. Emily wondered if she had wanted to go somewhere else 
and had been firmly directed towards Mallowe by her daughter. 
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‘We heard a great deal of him in London this season,’ Mrs. 


y Brooke went on. 
Miss Cora Brooke laughed. 
i) ‘We heard that at least half a dozen people were determined j 
| to marry him,’ she remarked with pretty scorn. ‘I should think ' 
} that to meet a girl who was indifferent might be good for him.’ 

| ‘Don’t be too indifferent, Cora,’ said her mother with ingenuous ‘ 
‘ ineptness. t 
) It was a very stupid bit of revelation, and Miss Brooke’s eyes , 
, flashed. If Emily Fox-Seton had been a sharp woman she would 1 
I have observed that, if the véle of indifferent and piquant young , 
person could be made dangerous to Lord Walderhurst, it would ; 
\ be made so during this visit. The man was in peril from this ; 
beauty from Cincinnati and her rather indiscreet mother, though f 


upon the whole the indiscreet maternal parent might unconsciously 
form his protection. , 
But Emily only laughed amiably, as at a humorous remark. 1 
She was ready to accept almost anything as humour. ‘ 
‘Well, he would be a great match for any girl,’ she said. 
‘He is so rich, you know. He is very rich.’ 
When they reached Mallowe, and were led out upon the lawn, 
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where the tea was being served under embowering trees, they ; 
found a group of guests eating little hot cakes and holding tea- ‘ 
cups in their hands. There were several young women, and one : 
of them—a very tall, very fair girl, with large eyes as blue as 1 
forget-me-nots, and with a lovely limp and long blue frock of the : 
) same shade—had been one of the beauties of the past season. , 
H She was a Lady Agatha Slade, and Emily began to admire her at 
i once. She felt her to be a sort of added boon bestowed by kind fy 
Fate upon herself. It was so delightful that she should be of I 
this particular house-party, this lovely creature, whom she had : 
only known previously through pictures in ladies’ illustrated ' 
' papers. Ifit should occur to her to wish to become the Marchioness f 
of Walderhurst, what could possibly prevent the consummation t 
,} of her desire? Surely not Lord Walderhurst himself, if he was t 
human. She was standing, leaning lightly against the trunk of . 
i | an ilex tree, and a snow-white Borzoi was standing close to her, : 
resting his long delicate head against her gown, encouraging the . 
ii caresses of her fair stroking hand. She was in this attractive 
tr pose when Lady Maria turned in her seat and said: ; 
- ‘There’s Walderhurst.’ ; 
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The man who had driven himself over from the station in the 
cart was coming towards them across the grass. He was past 
middle life and plain, but was of good height and had an air. It 
was perhaps on the whole rather an air of knowing what he 
wanted. 

Emily Fox-Seton, who by that time was comfortably seated in 
a cushioned basket-chair, sipping her own cup of tea, gave him 
the benefit of the doubt when she wondered if he was not really 
distinguished and aristocratic-looking. He was really neither, 
but was well built and well dressed, and had good greyish-brown 
eyes, about the colour of his greyish-brown hair. Among these 
amiably worldly people, who were not in the least moved by an 
altruistic prompting, Emily’s greatest capital consisted in the 
fact that she did not expect to be taken the least notice of. She 
was not aware that it was her capital, because the fact was so 
wholly a part of the simple contentedness of her nature that she 
had not thought about it at all. The truth was that she found 
all her entertainment and occupation in being an audience or a 
spectator. 

It did not occur to her to notice that, when the guests were 
presented to him, Lord Walderhurst barely glanced at her surface 
as he bowed, and could scarcely be said to forget her existence 
the next second, because he had hardly gone to the length of 
recognising it. As she enjoyed her extremely nice cup of tea and 
little buttered scone, she also enjoyed looking at his lordship 
discreetly, and trying to make an innocent summing up of his 
mental attitudes. 

Lady Maria seemed to like him and to be pleased to see him. 
He himself seemed, in an undemonstrative way, to like Lady 
Maria. He also was evidently glad to get his tea, and enjoyed it 
as he sat at his cousin’s side. He did not pay very much attention 
to any one else. Emily was slightly disappointed to see that he 
did not glance at the beauty and the Borzoi more than twice, and 
then that his examination seemed as much for the Borzoi as for 
the beauty. She could not help also observing that, since he had 
joined the circle, it had become more animated, so far at least as 
the female members were concerned. She could not help re- 
membering Lady Maria’s remark about the effect he produced on 
women when he entered a room. Several interesting or sparkling 
speeches had already been made. There was a little more laughter 
and chattiness, which somehow it seemed to be quite open to 
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Lord Walderhurst to enjoy, though it was not exactly addressed 
to him. Miss Cora Brooke, however, devoted herself to a young 
man in white flannels with an air of tennis about him. She sat a 
little apart and talked to him in a voice soft enough to even 
exclude Lord Walderhurst. Presently she and her companion 
got up and sauntered away. They went down the broad flight of 
ancient stone steps which led to the tennis court, lying in full 
view below the lawn. There they began to play tennis. Miss 
Brooke skimmed and darted about like a swallow. The swirl of 
her lace petticoats was most attractive. 

‘That girl ought not to play tennis in shoes with ridiculous 
heels, remarked Lord Walderhurst. ‘She will spoil the court.’ 

Lady Maria broke into a little chuckle. 

‘She wanted to play at this particular moment,’ she said. 
And as she has only just arrived, it did not occur to her to come 
out to tea in tennis-shoes.’ 

‘She'll spoil the court all the same,’ said the marquis. ‘ What 
clothes! It’s amazing how girls dress now.’ 

‘I wish I had such clothes,’ answered Lady Maria, and she 
chuckled again. ‘She’s got beautiful feet.’ 

‘She’s got Louis Quinze heels,’ returned his lordship. 

At all events, Emily Fox-Seton thought Miss Brooke seemed 
to intend to rather keep out of his way and to practise no delicate 
allurements. When her tennis-playing was at an end, she 
sauntered about the lawn and terraces with her companion, tilting 
her parasol prettily over her shoulder, so that it formed an 
entrancing background to her face and head. She seemed to be 
entertaining the young man. His big laugh and the silver music 
of her own lighter merriment rang out a little tantalisingly. 

‘I wonder what Cora is saying,’ said Mrs. Brooke to the group 
at large. ‘She always makes men laugh so.’ 

Emily Fox-Seton felt an interest herself. The merriment 
sounded so attractive. She wondered if perhaps, to a man who 
had been so much run after, a girl who took no notice of his 
presence and amused other men so much might not assume an 
agreeable aspect. 

But he took more notice of Lady Agatha Slade than of any one 
else that evening. She was placed next to him at dinner, and 
she really was radiant to look upon in palest green chiffon. She 
had an exquisite little head with soft hair piled with wondrous 
lightness upon it, and her Jong little neck swayed like the stem 
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of a flower. She was lovely enough to arouse in the beholder’s 
mind the anticipation of her being silly, but she was not silly 
at all. 

Lady Maria commented upon that fact to Miss Fox-Seton when 
they met in her bedroom late that night. Lady Maria liked to 
talk and be talked to for half an hour after the day was over, and 
Emily Fox-Seton’s admiring interest in all she said she found at 
once stimulating and soothing. Her ladyship was an old woman 
who indulged and inspired herself with an Epicurean wisdom. 
Though she would not have stupid people about her, she did not 
always want very clever ones. 

‘They give me too much exercise,’ she said. ‘The epigram- 
matic ones keep me always jumping over fences. Besides, I like 
to make all the epigrams myself.’ 

Emily Fox-Seton struck a happy mean, and she was a genuine 
admirer. She was intelligent enough not to spoil the point of an 
epigram when she repeated it, and she might be relied upon to 
repeat it and give all the glory to its originator. Lady Maria 
knew there were people who, hearing your good things, appropriated 
them without a scruple. 

To-night she saida number of good things to Emily in sum- 
ming up her guests and their characteristics. 

‘Walderhurst has been to me three times when I made sure 
that he would not escape without a new marchioness attached to 
him. I should think he would take one to put an end to the 
annoyance of dangling unplucked upon the bough. A man in 
his position—if he has character enough to choose—can prevent 
even his wife’s being a nuisance. He can give her a good house, 
hang the family diamonds on her, supply a decent elderly woman 
as a sort of lady-in-waiting, and turn her into the paddock to kick 
up her heels within the limits of decorum. His own rooms can 
be sacred to him. He has his clubs and his personal interests. 
Husbands and wives annoy each other very little in these days. 
Married life has become comparatively decent.’ 

‘I should think his wife might be very happy,’ commented 
Emily. ‘ He looks very kind.’ 

‘I don’t know whether he is kind or not. It has never been 
necessary for me to borrow money from him.’ 

Lady Maria was capable of saying odd things in her refined 
little drawling voice. 

‘He’s more respectable than most men of his age. The 
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diamonds are magnificent, and he not only has three superb 
places, but has money enough to keep them up. Now, there are 
three aspirants at Mallowe in the present party. Of course you 
can guess who they are, Emily ?’ 

Emily Fox-Seton almost blushed. She felt a little indelicate. 

‘Lady Agatha would be very suitable,’ she said. ‘And 
Mrs. Ralph is very clever, of course. And Miss Brooke is really 
pretty.’ 

Lady Maria gave vent to her small chuckle. ‘ Mrs. Ralph is 
the kind of woman who means business. She'll corner Walder- 
hurst and talk literature, and roll her eyes at him until he hates 
her. These writing women, who are intensely pleased with them- 
selves—if they have some good looks into the bargain—believe 
themselves capable of marrying any one. Mrs. Ralph has fine eyes 
and rolls them. Walderhurst won’t be ogled. The Brooke girl 
is sharper than Ralph. She was very sharp this afternoon. She 
began at once.’ 

‘ [—I didn’t see her ’"—wondering. 

‘Yes, you did; but you didn’t understand. The tennis, and 
the laughing with young Heriot on the terrace! She is going 
to be the piquant young woman who aggravates by indifference, 
and disdains rank and splendour; the kind of girl who has her 
innings in novelettes, but not out of them. The successful women 
are those who know how to toady in the right way and not obvi- 
ously. Walderhurst has far too good an opinion of himself to be 
attracted by a girl who is making up to another man. He’s not 
five-and-twenty.’ 

Emily Fox-Seton was reminded, in spite of herself, of Mrs. 
Brooke’s plaint: ‘Don’t be too indifferent, Cora.’ She did not 
want to recall it exactly, because she thought the Brookes agree- 
able and would have preferred to think them disinterested. But 
after all, she reflected, how natural that a girl who was so pretty 
should feel that the Marquis of Walderhurst represented prospects. 
Chiefly, however, she was filled with admiration at Lady Maria’s 
cleverness. 

‘How wonderfully you observe everything, Lady Maria,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ how wonderfully !’ 

‘I have had forty-seven seasons in London. That’s a good 
many, you know. Forty-seven seasons of débutantes and mothers 
tend towards enlightenment. Now, there is Agatha Slade, poor girl! 
She’s of a kind I know by heart. With birth and beauty, she is 
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perfectly helpless. Her people are poor enough to be entitled to 
aid from the Charity Organisation, and they have had the 
indecency to present themselves with six daughters—six! All 
with delicate skins and delicate little noses and heavenly eyes. 
Most men can’t afford them, and they can’t afford most men. As 
soon as Agatha begins to go off a little, she will have to step aside, 
if she has not married. The others must be allowed their chances 
Agatha has had the advertising of the illustrated papers this 
season, and she has gone well. In these days, a new beauty is 
advertised like a new soap. They haven’t given them sandwich- 
men in the streets, but that is about all that has been denied 
them. But Agatha has not had any special offer, and I know both 
she and her mother are a little frightened. Alix must come out 
next season, and they can’t afford frocks for two. Agatha will 
have to be sent to their place in Ireland, and to be sent to Castle 
Clare is almost like being sent to the Bastille. She'll never get 
out alive. She'll have to stay there and see herself grow thin 
instead of slim, and colourless instead of fair. Her little nose will 
grow sharp, and she will lose her hair by degrees.’ 

‘Oh!’ Emily Fox-Seton gave forth sympathetically. ‘ What 
a pity that would be! I thought—I really thought—Lord 
Walderhurst seemed to admire her.’ 

‘Oh! every one admires her for that matter; but if they go 
no farther that will not save her from the Bastille, poor thing. 
There, Emily; we must go to bed. We have talked enough.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME MEMORIES OF GEORGE CRABBE, 
BY THE REY. W. H. HUTTON. 


AT seems strange in an age that affects to admire realism that 
Crabbe should be forgotten. Here was a son of the people who, as 
apothecary and clergyman, was brought close to aspects the most 
sordid of common life, and who had the power to express them 
vividly and plainly. He saw life very clearly and on many sides, 
and he wrote down, with an emphatic distinctness, exactly what he 
saw. Yet forgotten he certainly is. Since the collection of his 
works in 1834, two years after his death, they have only twice 
been reprinted except in selections ; and for separate biographies, 
since the memoir by his son prefixed to the seven volumes of 
‘Works,’ we have to be content with Mr. Kebbel’s bright and 
interesting sketch. It is strange indeed that a writer so charac- 
teristic, and in literary history so important, should have been 
excluded from the ‘English Men of Letters.’ No other proof is 
needed that one of the most popular writers of the beginning of 
the century is utterly forgotten at its close. 

It is not likely that Crabbe’s memory will be suffered entirely 
to perish. As a direct record, by an acutely observant man, of the 
social life of the early nineteenth century, his pictures can never 
lose their value; and poets have always known the passages 
which compel them to rank him among themselves. 

Perhaps it is too soon for a reaction in his favour. He died 
at Trowbridge only in 1832. Some at least who could remember 
him are still alive, and it is not hard to gather, in the places 
where he lived, some memories which go back to his days. 

Aldborough, it is true, now calls itself Aldeburgh; it has lost 
houses, as it did while its most famous son still lived, and it has 
built more ; but a sojourner writes of it: ‘I will go so far as to 
say that its generally unprogressive character in the present does 
not point to any marked advance within the last hundred years 
or so.’ I should not dream of saying the same thing of Trow- 
bridge, with its energetic clergy and its taste for lectures. 

Of Muston and Allington I can speak more particularly. 
The house in which Crabbe lived at Muston is now pulled down. 
It is replaced by one built higher up a slight hill, in a position 
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intended, says scandal, to prevent any view of Belvoir. Crabbe, 
with all his ironies, had no such resentful feelings, and, indeed, 
more modern successors of his have opened what he would have 
called a ‘ vista,’ and the castle again crowns the distance as you 
look southward from the pretty garden. 

In the church and in the village Crabbe has left memories. 
On the north wall of the chancel, close to the altar, is the plain 
marble slab ; 

NEAR THIS MEMORIAL 
LIE THE REMAINS 
or SARAH, wire oF 
THE REV’, GEORGE CRABBE 
LATE RECTOR OF THIS PARISH. 
She was born 12th Dec’. 1751 
And died 21st Sep". 1818. 


In the Register, at the beginning of the new books which the 
law brought into use in 1813, after two burials entered in Crabbe’s 
own hand, comes the record of his wife’s interment on September 25, 
aged sixty-two. A neighbour read the service. Two more 
entries in Crabbe’s writing follow, and then one in his son’s. 
Within a year he had left the parish. 

The last years there, as his son tells, had not been happy 
ones. The building of a dissenting chapel, and the teaching of 
a form of ‘ enthusiasm’ most distasteful to him, had embittered 
his relations with his parishioners. The ‘oldest inhabitant’ used 
to say that he well remembered that the Rector, when he left, 
broke up all the furniture and crockery that he did not take 
away, and threw it into the pond just below the churchyard. 

It is clear that at all times Crabbe was a stout ‘ Church of 
England man’ of the familiar eighteenth-century type. Of 
nothing was he more afraid than of ‘enthusiasm.’ He had heard, 
and he respected, John Wesley; yet, as one of his notes shows, 
he regarded ‘a sober and rational conversion’ as the very anti- 
thesis of ‘a methodistic call.’ The note reads strangely after the 
beautiful hymn which breaks upon the gloom of the madhouse. 

Pilgrim, burthen’d with thy sin, 
Come the way to Zion’s gate, 
There, till Silence let thee in, 
Knock and weep and watch and wait. 
Knock !—He knows the sinner’s cry: 
Weep !—He loves the mourner’s tears ; 
Watch !—for saving grace is nigh; 
Wait,—till heavenly light appears, 
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Hark! it is the Bridegroom’s voice ; 

Welcome, pilgrim, to thy rest ; 

Now within the gate rejoice, 

Safe and seal’d and bought and blest ! 
Safe—from all the lures of vice, 
Seal’d—by signs the chosen know, 
Bought—by love and life the price, 
Blest—the mighty debt to owe. 

Holy Pilgrim! what for thee 
Tn a world like this remain ? 
From thy guarded breast shall flee 

Fear and shame, and doubt and pain. 
Fear—the hope of Heaven shall fly, 
Shame—from glory’s view retire, 
Doubt—in certain rapture die, 
Pain—in endless bliss expire. 


So careful was the author of these pathetic lines to disclaim 
any sympathy with Methodism that, while his charity makes 
him insist that they ‘are not intended to make any religious 
persuasion appear ridiculous,’ he thinks it necessary to explain 
that ‘they are supposed as the effect of memory in the disordered 
mind of the speaker, and, though evidently enthusiastic in 
respect of language, are not meant to convey any impropriety of 
sentiment.’ 

The exaggerated safeguards in which Crabbe delights might 
prove, if proof were needed, that it must have been a rough 
society he had to deal with. Yet in one important respect the 
morals of his parishioners, as evidenced by the Register—and 
very likely because of his own strict moral teaching—were much 
superior to what would be inferred from his poems. The most 
interesting note that he himself made in the Register is this 
baptism: ‘ Brown, Francis, son of Thomas Brown and Johanna 
his Wife, was baptized this 2"! day of Jan¥ 1806 beneath a Hedge 
in y® Parish of Sedgbrook. He was born in a Hovel on the 31* of 
Dec" 1805, the Father a Chimney Sweeper belonging to Market 
Harborough.’ But others appear to have made sententious or 
facetious insertions, to his great annoyance. In 1746 there had 
been the following entry: ‘July 11 Died William Blundey, a 
servant man of Great Ponton. He was run over by a loaded 
wagon in Muston Lanes which broke his left Leg & Right Thigh 
and Run of a mortification. N.B. He was riding on the shafts 
and fell asleep—a caution to all carters. He was buried the day 
following.’ Fifty years later occurs the following curious imita- 
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tion : ‘John Millthorp, Nov’ 7 1796. John Millthorp belong 
to the 3 Rigemant of Dragoons was runed over with a bagig 
wagon with riding on it. [An illegible word] of wagon shaft had 
is left leg and Rite thy Both Broke wich kill im. let this caustion 
All drunken men.’ To this Crabbe had added: ‘It is requested 
that no more such impertinence may be entered in this 
book.—G.C.’ 

The habit of irrelevant entry seems to have been an old one 
in Muston. At the beginning of the century the Rector had 
entered the following curious ‘Memorandum John Manors first 
Duke of Rutland dyed at Belvoir Feb 3 1704% at eight in the 
morning in the 73 year of his age & was buried at Bottesford 
the 23 of Febr. avec grand fracas.’ 

Bottesford, where till recently the Rutland family were 
always buried, is only two miles from Muston. The famous 
tombs of the Mannerses are the great historical interest of the 
famous church. It is strange that Crabbe should have made so 
little of the social history they illustrate. There you read of 
Francis, sixth Earl of Rutland, whose two sons ‘ both dyed in their 
infancy by wicked practise and sorcerye;’ of how Edward, third 
Earl, departed this life ‘14th April being Good Friday 1587 
nere Puddle Wharfe in London, from whence his Corps was hither 
brought and buried,’ and of Lord Robert Manners, whose memory 
Crabbe commemorated in some of his earliest poetry, and who 
‘died, covered with wounds, in the service of his country.’ 

‘In future times.’ wrote the poet of ‘The Village’ in his most 
classical style : 

In future times, when smit with glory’s charms, 
The untried youth first quits a father’s arms ;— 
‘Oh! be like him!’ the weeping sire shall say ; 
‘Like MANNERS walk, who walk’d in Honour’s way ; 


‘In danger foremost, yet in death sedate, 
‘Oh! be like him in all things, but his fate!’ 


Crabbe seems, through his whole life—in spite of his attach- 
ment to the Rutland family, and the kindness that was always 
shown him, even after the death of his own immediate patrons— 
to have never shaken off the unpleasant feeling which his 
dependent situation had instilled. ‘The situation he filled at 
Belvoir,’ says his son, ‘was attended with many painful circum- 
stances, and productive in his mind of some of the acutest 
sensations of wounded pride that have ever been traced by any pen.’ 
32—5 
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He was always a man of the most independent spirit, and 
there could be nothing more offensive to his whole temper than 
the state of society which is very happily illustrated by a monu- 
ment in a church not so many miles away from his Leicestershire 
cures : 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
Mr. JOHN STANGER 


WHO BY A FAITHFUL AND DILIGENT 
DISCHARGE OF HIS DUTY 
DESERVED THE CONFIDENCE 
AND OBTAINED THE PROTECTION 
OF LEWIS FIRST LORD SONDES 
AND RAISED HIM SELF FROM AN HUMBLE STATION 
TO ONE OF RESPECTABILITY AND COMPETENCE, 
HE ACQUIRED CONSIDERABLE POSSESSIONS 
IN THIS PARISH, IN WHICH HE EXPIRED, 
JULY 28", 1820, 
HIGHLY ESTEEMED FOR HIS HONESTY 
AND INTEGRITY. 


The days when such monuments seemed appropriate memo- 
rials of the dead were days when life was not often looked at from 
an ecclesiastical standing-point. It was the age par excellence of 
the sporting parson. Crabbe’s son says of his father that ‘in 
accordance with the usual habits of the clergy then resident in 
the vale of Belvoir, he made some efforts to become a sportsman ; 
but he wanted precision of eye and hand to use the gun with 
success. As to coursing, the cry of the first hare he saw killed, 
struck him as so like the wail of an infant, that he turned heart- 
sick from the spot ; and, in a word, although Mr. Crabbe did, for 
a season, make his appearance now and then in a garb which none 
that knew him in his latter days could ever have suspected him 
of assuming, the velveteen jacket and all its appurtenances were 
soon laid aside for ever.’ The son does not venture to suggest 
that his father ever went out hunting. He would certainly echo 
with approval Cowper’s lines on ‘the rueful jest’ of a ‘ cassock’d 


huntsman.’ 


He takes the field. The master of the pack 

Cries, ‘ Well done, saint!’ and claps him on the back. 
Is this the path of sanctity? Is this 

To stand a way-mark in the road to bliss? 

Himself a wand 'rer from the narrow way, 

His silly sheep, what wonder if they stray ? 
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And his own terrible description of the suffering death-bed of the 
agricultural labourer ends with these couplets : 
But ere his death some pious doubts arise, 
Some simple fears, which ‘ bold bad’ men despise ; 
Fain would he ask the parish priest to prove 
His title certain to the joys above: 
For this he sends the murmuring nurse, who calls 
The holy stranger to these dismal walls: 
And doth not he, the pious man, appear, 
He, ‘ passing rich with forty pounds a year?’ 
Ah! no; a shepherd of a different stock, 
And far unlike him, feeds this little flock: 
A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask ; 
The rest he gives to loves and labours light, 
‘To fields the morning, and to feasts the night ; 
None better skill’d the noisy pack to guide, 
To urge their chase, to cheer them or to chide 
A sportsman keen, he shoots through half tke day, 
And, skill’d at whist, devotes the night to play: 
Then, while such honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed, 
To raise the hope he feels not, or with zcal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feel ? 


Lines such as these show what estimate Crabbe himself formed of 
a clergyman’s duties, and there are many hints in his Life which 
indicate how thoroughly yet unostentatiously he carried them out. 
Indeed, the intimate knowledge of the life of the poor which his 
poems show proves how constantly he must have visited no less 
than how closely he must have observed. The bitterness of his 
resentment against the Huntingtonians, the sentiment with which 
he regarded the days before the Reformation, were other expres- 
sions of the sense he had of the needs of the country folk for a 
reasoned historic creed and some dignity of worship. Politically 
he wasa Whig, influenced by Burke, yet more strongly sympathis- 
ing with Charles James Fox, and inclining in social matters towards 
what was coming to be called Radicalism. There is no wonder, 
then, that he often found himself out of harmony with his Leices- 
tershire surroundings. He was of humble origin, and, in spite of 
the experience of Beaconsfield and Belvoir, he never became quite 
happy in the society of people much his superiors by birth. The 
country squires round Muston were eminently Conservative ; it is 
still remembered that they respected him and recognised his fame, 
but they cannot have been familiar with him. With one of the 
old families, however, he was closely associated. One brother 
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was for some time his curate at Muston and West Allington, and 
another succeeded him in the latter cure, which he held for forty- 
three years till his death in 1857. Among their kindred no special 
memories of Crabbe seem to linger, and, with the death of the old 
labourer at Muston who remembered him, all direct links with his 
residence in Leicestershire have been broken. 

The times have changed, indeed, as well as the men. No 
longer is it a diversion to drive over in the hot summer afternoons 
to the neighbouring town, summon the landlord of a well-known 
inn (a famous character whose son became a baronet), and order 
him to produce the best dinner that could be procured—salmon, 
a great joint of beef, and his old port ; then, after a walk round the 
ruined castle and a dish of tea, to return in the cool of an August 
evening. No longer do the clergy mingle their secular with their 
spiritual affairs so simply as did Crabbe, or perform their duties in 
a manner so unconventional without being irreverent. 

‘IT must have some money, gentlemen,’ Crabbe used to say as 
he walked down from the fine Jacobean three-decker at Muston, 
meaning that the tithes were due. Sometimes he would stop his 
sermon when it grew dark, with ‘Upon my word I cannot see: I 
must give you the rest when we meet again,’ or walk into a pew 
near a window and finish his sermon standing on a seat. Outward 
conformity to rule and convention is more common in our day than 
it was in Crabbe’s; some parts of a clergyman’s work which were 
then thought unusual acts of virtue are now regarded as ordinary 
obligations of the profession ; but it may be doubted if there are 
many better parish priests now than the author of ‘The Village.’ 

His position as an author can never be rightly estimated unless 
it be remembered that he was first and foremost a clergyman. 
He is one of those few clerical men of letters whose pastoral work 
has left its impress on the whole of their writings. He belongs 
to the class of George Herbert and John Keble, not to that of 
Herrick and Sterne and Swift. Yet good critics have considered 
him essentially a satirist. It is worth noticing that it is a 
designation which he expressly rejects. 

T love not the satiric Muse: 

No man of earth would I abuse ; 

Nor with empoison’d verses grieve 

The most offending son of Eve. 
His poems, indeed, were simply pictures of life as he saw it, 
presented in the form of Pope as nearly as he could achieve it, 
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but in the spirit of revolt against the whole school of Arcadian 
fancy. The style was conventional, the matter entirely fresh and 
directly truthful. Thus ‘The Borough’ and ‘The Village’ told 
exactly what he saw at Aldborough and Muston, but told it in 
such a way that persons could not be identified, and only the 
legitimate consequences of the principles upon which they acted 
could be understood. There was nothing in Crabbe of exact por- 
traiture. He was a constant observer and an unsparing critic ; 
but when he had seen he went back to his study and thought out 
his visions till they came back to him in another form. He was 
like a great artist who, after long years’ study of Titian, can paint 
a magnifico of to-day with an understanding that no one who 
has lived wholly among the moderns can show. 

Thus, if you go through the Register of Crabbe’s parishes, you 
will find nothing to recall the incidents he tells in the poems he 
named after them. The patrons he writes of are not at all like the 
Duke of Rutland or Burke. No hall that he knew had such 
‘Tales’ as he told. And yet there are no poems in the English 
language that give a more complete picture of the times in which 
they were written. Crabbe’s merits can only be adequately seen by 
copious quotation. It is a pity that FitzGerald’s selection is not 
reprinted. 

A poet whom Scott and Tennyson, Newman and FitzGerald, have 
ranked so high we cannot afford to despise. It is easy to parody the 
weak side of his work : perhaps the ‘ Rejected Address ’ that copies 
him is the best of them all. In his earlier volumes the influence 
of Johnson is too apparent, and at the last he was content with the 
repeated use of too trivial subjects. But at his best he was a great 
poet. He had a deep knowledge of human nature, a passionate 
sympathy with suffering, a distinct creative power. And in com- 
mand of expression he was not deficient. Again and again lines 
strike you which for vivid effect it would be difficult to surpass. 
It would be hard to better the famous description of an autumn 
landscape : 

Early he rose, and look’d with many a sigh 
On the red light that fill’d the eastern sky ; 
Oft had he stood before, alert and gay, 

To hail the glories of the new-born day : 
But now dejected, languid, listless, low, 
He saw the wind upon the water blow, 


And the cold stream curl’d onward as the gale 
From the pine-hill blew harshly down the dale ; 
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On the right side the youth a wood survey’d, 
With all its dark intensity of shade ; 
Where the rough wind alone was heard to move, 
In this, the pause of nature and of love. 
When now the young are rear’d, and when the old, 
Lost to the tie, grow negligent and cold-— 

Far to the left he saw the huts of men, 
Half hid in mist, that hung upon the fen; 

3efore him swallows, gathering for the sea, 
Took their short flights, and twitter’d on the lea; 
And near the bean-sheaf stood, the harvest done, 
And slowly blacken’d in the sickly sun ; 
All these were sad in nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of his look, 
And of his mind—he ponder’d for a while, 
Then met his Fanny with a borrow’d smile. 


Only in the last lines is Crabbe at all reminiscent of his worst 
side; and that side belongs, almost of necessity, to his desire to 
sacrifice everything to the subject he has in mind. He admitted 
that his descriptive touches were generally additions ; they are 
often obviously such, and yet they are none the worse for it. 

On the other hand, he knew his strength. Few poets have 
known better how to teli a story ; no one, perhaps, in English verse 
has ever told a tale of common life so well. It was a triumph, while 
using the conventional forms, to have so utterly departed from the 
artificial spirit. Crabbe’s appeal is always forcible and direct. 
There are no disguises. Vice is painted as it is, and meanness, 
and folly. Where he describes nature, we feel that his knowledge 
is as complete as Wordsworth’s. When he speaks of man, we 
know that he is living in the real world. He has often the 
minute touch of the dramatist : what he lacks is the sentiment of 
the romance writer. Thus it was on one side only that he appealed 
to Scott. ‘The Village, ‘The Borough, ‘ The Tales of the Hall’ 
were quite of the spirit of ‘St. Ronan’s Well.’ Certainly the gentle, 
kindly, acute mind of Crabbe had many points in common with 
that of the Wizard of the North ; and there are few happier literary 
memories than those Lockhart recalls of the days the two spent 
together in Edinburgh. But, with all the sympathy between them, 
Crabbe was generations more modern than Scott. He was, one often 
feels, of the age of George Eliot : but he knew the poor as she never 
knewthem. Perhaps, in that aspect, his true fame is yet to come. 
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CARP OF BRASENOSE must be getting on in life. Weall know that 
he was a correspondent of the Rev. Edward Casaubon, who 
numbered him among the vios nullo evo peritwros; and that 
carries one a gocd way back. But his eye for a blunder in a 
friend’s writing has not waxed dim, nor has his natural force of 
disagreeableness abated. He writes ina rather tremulous hand to 
point out what he imagines to be an inconsistency between two 
items of autobiography which have occurred in the pages of this 
Log-Book. 

In introducing myself to the notice of my readers, I said 
that I was ‘a feeble unit of the Great Middle Class.’ In 
describing my present unfamiliarity with smart society, I thought 
it due to myself to premise that I was ‘exceedingly well born.’ 
Now, the fact that Carp thinks he has detected a fatal inconsistency 
between these two statements only illustrates once again the 
limitations of the learned. A man whose whole life has been 
divided between the Common Room of Brasenose and a villa in 
the Bradmore Road knows nothing of our social vicissitudes. In 
his well-ordered scheme of life there is no room for decline and 
fall. It does not begin very high, but then, on the other hand, 
it ends pretty much where it began. Very different is the lot 
of those who, being by birth connected with the territorial caste, 
have been submerged by the Great Middle Class, and swallowed 
up by the ‘dim, common populations’ of Suburbia or Stuccovia. 
For Carp’s instruction, and for the vindication of my own accuracy, 
I must describe the process, painful though such retrospections 
must always be. 

I was born and bred in Loamshire, a county undisturbed by 
commerce and manufacture, unviolated by smoke and steam. 
One exiguous and dilatory line of rail meanders through its fat 
green meadows. In the streets of its chief town one can hear, as 
well as see, the grass grow. Its inhabitants are to an abnormal 
degree industrious, orderly, contented, and well-behaved. 
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They eat, they drink, they sleep, they plod, 
They go to church on Sunday ; 

And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy. 


The county contains no Duke of Omnium or Marquis of Steyne— 
no transcerident and all-absorbing potentate. Our Lord Lieu- 
tenant, indeed, is a peer, of ancient creation but of diminished 
income, who, surrounded by a large family of plain daughters, 
lives in a dilapidated castle, and lets his shooting. But, on the 
whole, we don’t think much of peers. Squires, of course, are 
common to all counties, but Loamshire is pre-eminently the land 
of Baronets. They are dotted all over the county, like knots in a 
network—comfortable men, a little pompous; with incomes ranging 
from ten thousand a year in good times to five in bad; living in 
substantial houses of dark red brick with facings of white stone, 
set in what they call parks and their detractors meadow-land. 
Of this goodly company the head of my family is the acknowledged 
chief. His creation dates from James I., and Proudflesh Park 
is really a deer-park, marked as such in Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley’s 
classical work on the subject—not merely a park with deer in it, 
which, as my kinsman will tell you, is a very different and a very 
inferior thing. 

What need to say that in a neighbourhood thus populated 
and thus influenced, the time-honoured distinction between ‘ The 
Town’ and ‘ The County’ survives in all its vigour? In vain did 
the Banker and the Brewer accumulate large fortunes, and subscribe 
handsomely to the Loamshire Hounds. The County would not 
ask them to dinner. In vain did the Solicitor build himself a 
French chateau a hundred yards off the high-road, and give tennis- 
parties in a dusty garden. The Baronets and their belongings 
held aloof, and the clergy, though they attended the parties, 
apologised to their squires for doing so. This being the social 
order of Loamshire, and myself a cadet of the family which has 
its habitation at Proudflesh Park, I may really say that I was 
born in the purple—or at least in a highly respectable mauve. 
When I was three-and-twenty I was considered in the county a 
very lucky young man. I had just left Oxford, with the blushing 
honours of a Third in Law thick upon me. I had a genteel 
independence bequeathed by an aunt, and only one life (reported 
in the county to be scrofulous) stood between me and the 
Baronetcy. Thus stimulated, I plunged into the feverish dissi- 
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pations of County Society, tempting matrimonial fate more reck- 
lessly than I knew. 


Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to day: 

Yet see how all around them wait 

The ministers of human fate! 


I behaved like the rest of my kind, and in my case the minister 
of human fate was Mrs. Topham-Sawyer. I encountered my 
destiny at the Loamshire Hunt Ball. 

Selina Topham-Sawyer was then (though I say it) an uncom- 
monly pretty girl; but she was one of many sisters, and Mrs. 
Topham-Sawyer was not the woman to give away a chance. 
Hushed in grim repose, she expected her evening prey, and she 
was not disappointed of it. I danced four times with Selina; took 
her to supper; and ‘sate out.’ What I said I have never been 
able to recall with precision, but Selina says that I proposed ; and 
before we left the ball-room I had the happiness of overhearing 
Mrs. Topham-Sawyer announce her daughter’s engagement to a 
group of buzzing neighbours. ‘It has really been quite an in- 
fatuation with him, and he has carried his point by sheer persis- 
tency. You know it is not exactly what we could have wished for 
our dear girl; but he is really a well-principled man ; and of 
course he is quite one of ourselves, which always makes things so 
much easier. No—nothing much in the way of money. But I believe 
Mr. Topham-Sawyer is satisfied, and of course Selina’s happiness 
is the first object.’ 

I hope Iam not ungrateful when I say that I have always 
dated my social decline from that eventful night. My modest 
fortune, which had sufficed easily enough for a bachelor moving 
from house to house in hospitable Loamshire, began to shrink 
uncomfortably when compressed by Marriage Settlements. As I 
had been called to the Bar, and had no definite occupation in the 


county, Selina’s parents insisted that we must settle in London, | 


‘so that Robert may be near his work ’—that mirage of employ- 
ment and opulence which we always seemed to be nearing, and 
never reached. My wife being a Topham-Sawyer, and thereby, as 
every one knows, related to the Harley-Bakers, the Welbecks, and 
the Hornby-Maddoxes, would have liked a more central situation ; 
but our Trustees insisted on our buying a house in the newly 
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developed district of Stuccovia; and a plausible house-agent per- 
suaded us that the Star of Fashion, moving westward, would soon 
shed its lustre over Stucco Square. Well—we have now lived there 
a good many years, and that desired Iuminary has not yet made 
its appearance. Meanwhile my chances of succeeding to the 
Baronetcy and the splendours of Proudflesh Park become each 
year more remote. The intervening life, once fondly believed to be 
unsound, has proved to be not only durable but pre-eminently 
productive, and a numerous progeny of superfluous cousins now 
interposes itself between me and the fulfilment of my early 
dreams. 

When first we settled in Stucco Square, Selina and I clung 
desperately to the traditions in which we had been reared. We 
remembered, in season and out of season, that we belonged to‘ The 
County,’ and we strained every nerve to retain our territorial con- 
nections. But gradually the dismal truth was borne in upon us 
that ‘The County’ stood for very little in the social economy of 
London. The magnates of Loamshire are but sparing and in- 
frequent cultivators of the town. Three or four of our Baronets, 
indeed, take furnished houses in Queen’s Gate or Stanhope Gardens 
for two months after Easter, and our Lord Lieutenant generally 
comes up for the opening of Parliament to a sepulchral mansion 
in the vicinity of the Marble Arch, which has not been repapered 
since the days of his great grandfather. An annual dinner in 
Bryanston Square, a Sunday luncheon in Queen’s Gate, and three 
tea-parties in Stanhope Gardens represent the sum-total of the 
hospitality which we receive from ‘The County.’ And by degrees 
we began to realise that it would be easier, wiser, and perhaps 
more profitable to accommodate ourselves to our environment. 
It was the beginning of a new life. The first cousin of a Baronet 
and the daughter of Mrs. Topham-Sawyer cannot forget that they 
have had elsewhere their setting, and come from afar. But we 
have learned that the less we talk about Loamshire the better our 
friends are pleased, and we have ceased to trail our clouds of terri- 
torial glory before the disgusted eyes of our Stuccovian neighbours. 
In fine, we have become merged in the Great Middle Class. We 
cultivate the friendliest relations with the Soulsbys and the Bar- 
rington-Bounderleys, and we are fain to admit that the Cashingtons 
give the best dinners in Stuccovia. But, though our associations 
are no longer in the least degree aristocratic, we flatter ourselves 
that we still are fashionable ; and as the ‘ high Midsummer pomps 
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come on,’ we scan the journals of fashion with absorbing eagerness 
for social openings. This year it is rather a hopeless quest. One 


morning, early in May, I observed that Selina was more than. 


usually absorbed in the perusal of her favourite newspaper—‘ Classy 
Cuttings.’ It is a pleasant print, ard I have often derived enter- 
tainment from its Answers to Correspondents, 

Pussy.—We hardly know how to advise you about your ormolu wedding- 
presents. Perhaps, grouped together on one table, they might be useful as an 
effect of colour. 

Girize.—If you are blonde, your five o'clock tea-service should be blue; if 
brunette, pink. 

To COLLECTORS. 

A lady, having artificial teeth to dispose of, would exchange them for paste 

shoe-buckles. No reasonable offer refused. 


But Selina is intolerant of frivolity, and I could see with half- 
averted eye that her reading displeased her. Before long she 
broke out in a high and rather querulous tone, ‘ Listen to this, 
Bertha.’ 


‘ The fiat has gone forth that there are to be no Drawing Rooms or Levees this 
year, and, furthermore, though this has not been publicly announced, the much- 
talked-of Court for the reception of the Diplomatic Corps and the higher official 
world will not be held either. The King has evidently every intention that the 
mourning shall not be interrupted for six months at least. It is also now clearly 
understood for the first time that no official parties will be given. The Cabinet 
Ministers have had a direct intimation from the King that such is his desire, and 
no doubt they are more than ready to accept a decree which will save them much 
trouble and expense. Dinner-parties, however, do not come under the ban. Mr. 
Balfour is giving a series of dinners, and there have been several at Lansdowne 
House.’ 

Bertha and I sighed and looked grave, but it was the merest 
hypocrisy ; and Bertha, who, in spite of her sex, has some sense 
of the ludicrous, shared my silent amusement at Selina’s assumed 
distress. The fiat announced in ‘ Classy Cuttings’ has not the 
remotest bearing on our happiness or gaiety. Of course Selina 
was presented on her marriage by the wife of the head of my 
family, and for several years she toiled dutifully to the Drawing 
Room. But we were never asked to the Balls or the Concerts, nor 
even to the Garden Parties at Marlborough House ; so her enthu- 
siasm for courtly pageants has declined, and she has no more 
notion of ordering herself a new train than a diamond tiara. As 
to the Levee, what the tailor euphemistically calls the lower part 
of my chest has undergone a considerable development since I 
lived in London, and my uniform as a D.L. of Loamshire would 
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now be a world too narrow. In a ‘Court for the reception of the 
Diplomatic Corps and the Higher Official World’ we should ob- 
viously have no place. Mr. Balfour is not in the habit of asking us 
to dinner; and the only occasion on which we ever saw the inside 
of Lansdowne House was a charity bazaar. So on the whole the 
proclamation of ‘Classy Cuttings’ left us pretty much where it 
found us; but we thought it decorous to look disappointed ; and 
we set about searching for social joys to take the place of those 
which were denied to us. 

The Private View of the Academy is always a great event in 
the life of Stuccovia, and this year we had a special interest in it, 
for the exhibition contained a portrait of our M.P., Mr. Barrington- 
Bounderley, subscribed for by his political admirers, and destined 
to adorn the Constitutional Club of our district. Somehow the 
subscriptions ran short, for Stuccovia is not a giving neighbour- 
hood, and the commission was entrusted to a broken-down kins- 
man of the Soulsbys, who had known better days, as the phrase is, 
and had learnt his art in that ‘ gentlemanly’ school which Miss 
Braddon has so feelingly described. 

You put a crimson curtain behind your subject, and you put a bran-new hat or 
a roll of paper in his right hand, and you thrust his left hand in his waistcoat— 
the best black satin, with a strong light in the texture—and you made your 
subject look like a gentleman. Yes, if he was a chimney-sweep when he went 
into your studio, he went out of it a gentleman. But nowadays a gentlemanly 
portrait of a county member, with a Corinthian pillar and a crimson curtain, 
gets no more attention than a bishop's half-length of black canvas. 
Whether the artist succeeded in making Joe Bounderley look 
like a gentleman is a point on which I reserve my opinion, for I 
know that if I expressed it, Selina would say ‘That is simply 
jealousy, because Mr. Bounderley looks so much younger than you.’ 

But Art for Art’s sake, as the critics say, does not really 
interest Stuccovia; and what we honestly enjoy is a little local 
excitement. This has lately been supplied in two very unexpected 
forms. St. Ursula’s has never been considered Ritualistic. Mr. 
Soulsby, as I have said before, avows himself of the ‘ Deep 
Church ;’ is a loyal upholder of episcopal authority, and cultivates 
the goodwill of all dignitaries, both in Church and State. Still 
he prides himself on moving with the movement of the time; 
and I fancy that he is not wholly insensible to the pressure 
brought to bear upon him by my Ritualistic wife and sister-in-law, 
and other parochial ladies who sympathise and symbolise with 
them. Be this as it may, he has lately introduced some 
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ceremonial developments, and these have produced the very 
unexpected result of a visit and lecture from the Wickliffe 
Preachers. That I may not misrepresent the tone and tactics of 
these eminent religionists, I transcribe the report of their proceed- 
ings in Stuccovia from a theological magazine : 

The subject of ‘The Roman Mass in the English Church’ was dealt with by 
Mr. Kensit, junior, in the Athenzeum Hall. There was a large and crowded 
audience, including a section of Ritualists, who made matters somewhat un- 
pleasant by the diffusion of obnoxious-smelling chemicals, but the audience 
endured it all, and it served to put vigour and life into the apathetic ones. In 
illustration of the lecture the priest’s vestments, together with his incense, 
sacring bell, and wafers, were exhibited, and it formed a capital object-lesson. 
That the object-lesson should have elicited no more formidable 
protests than ‘ obnoxious-smelling chemicals’ speaks well for the 
long-suffering of St. Ursula’s Parish ; and, as ‘ Blazer’ Bumpstead 
was seen prowling about the entrance hall, the avoidance of a 
physical contest seems little less than miraculous. But indeed 
an almost sickly tolerance of opinions the most divergent from 
our own has of late begun to infect the atmosphere of Stuccovia, 

It surely is a parlous sign of the times when, in a district so 
eminently genteel and patriotic as ours, it is found possible to 
hold a Pro-Boer Meeting. A year ago, strong in our righteous 
cause and our superior numbers, we should have broken the head 
of a South African delegate as heartily as the bravest citizens of 
Scarborough, or the merriest Medical Students in Trafalgar Square. 
The choirmen of St. Ursula’s would have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the strappers from the livery-yard, and I shrewdly suspect 
that ‘Blazer’ Bumpstead would have organised the fray. To- 
day the meeting is held in the lecture-room of the Parochial 
Club. Mr. Soulsby presides ; and Mr. Bounderley sends a letter 
imploring his friends to give the speaker a fair hearing. Mr. 
Soulsby, turning to scorn with lips divine the falsehood of extremes, 
mellifluously enunciates the doctrine that there are probably 
at least two sides to almost every question ; and, without wishing 
to commit himself or to prejudge, he hails the ‘League of 
Liberals for the Disintegration of the Empire’ as being, in the 
Baconian sense, a light-bearing institution. Under the auspices 
of the League to-night’s meeting is held. Let us listen, if not 
with agreement at least with sympathy and respect, to the 
eminent Batavian who has come to plead the cause of his brethren 
in the South African Republics. 

And then we launch out on a shoreless sea of humanitarian 
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eloquence which I do not intend to iterate. My wife, who is true 
to the political traditions of her family, is inclined to denounce 
the whole affair as ‘Stuff’ Wreathed in primroses, she accom- 
panied Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley to the Albert Hall on May 8. 
She knows that the Boers are horrid people, who do not wash, 
and who sleep six ina bed. On the other hand, she once danced 
with Sir Alfred Milner when he was a Scholar of Balliol, and not 
long ago she sate two off Mr. Chamberlain at a dinner-party at the 
Cashingtons’, So all her sympathies are on the right side ; but 
I can see breakers ahead which threaten my domestic peace. 
Bertha, who is always the slave of the last word, has taken to 
reading ‘The Commonwealth.’ She has conceived a vehement 
dislike of Capitalists, and is persuaded that, if social order is ever 
to be restored in South Africa, the task must be entrusted to the 
Christian Social Union. So she waves her tear-dewed hand- 
kerchief, and applauds the Batavian’s rhetoric ; while Bumpstead, 
whom I should have taken for a True Blue Englishman and a 
wholesome Tory, sits in her pocket and echoes her applause. 
What I see Selina also sees. 1 catch her eye, and tremble for the 


future. 























THE TWO FACES: 
BY HENRY JAMES. 


I, 


THE servant, who, in spite of his sealed stamped look, appeared 
to have his reasons, stood there for instruction, in a manner not 
quite usual, after announcing the name. Mrs. Grantham, how- 
ever, took it up—‘ Lord Gwyther ?’-—with a quick surprise that 
for an instant justified him, even to the little gleam in the glance 
she gave her companion, which might have had exactly the sense 
of the butler’s hesitation. This companion, a shortish, fairish, 
youngish man, clean-shaven and keen-eyed, had, with a prompti- 
tude that would have struck an observer—which the butler, 
indeed, was—sprang to his feet and moved to the chimney-piece, 
though his hostess herself, meanwhile, managed not otherwise to 
stir. ‘ Well?’ she said as for the visitor to advance; which she 
immediately followed with a sharper ‘ He’s not there ?’ 

‘Shall I show him up, ma‘am ?’ 

‘But of course!’ The point of his doubt made her at last 
rise for impatience ; and Yates, before leaving the room, might 
still have caught the achieved irony of her appeal to the gentle- 
man into whose communion with her he had broken. ‘ Why in 
the world not ? What a way !’ she exclaimed, as Sutton 
felt beside his cheek the passage of her eyes to the glass behind him. 

‘He wasn’t sure youd see any one.’ 

‘I don’t see “ any one,” but I see individuals.’ 

‘ That’s just it—and sometimes you don’t see them.’ 

‘Do you mean ever because of you?’ she asked as she 
touched into place a tendril of hair. ‘That’s just his imper- 
tinence—as to which I shall speak to him.’ 

‘Don't,’ said Shirley Sutton. ‘Never notice anything.’ 

‘That’s nice advice from you, she laughed, ‘who notice 
everything !’ 

‘Ah, but I speak of nothing.’ 

She looked at him a moment. ‘ You're still more impertinent 
than Yates. You'll please not budge,’ she went on. 











1 Copyright 1901, by Henry James, in the United States of America. 
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‘Really ? I must sit him out ?’ he continued as, after a minute, 
she had not again spoken—only glancing about, while she changed 
her place, partly for another look at the glass and partly to see if 
she could improve her seat. What she felt was rather more than, 
clever and charming though she was, she could hide. ‘If you're 
wondering how you seem, I can tell you. Awfully cool and easy.’ 

She gave him another stare. She was beautiful and conscious. 
‘And if you’re wondering how yow seem 

‘Oh, I'm not!’ he laughed from before the fire. ‘I always 
perfectly know.’ 

‘ How you seem,’ she retorted, ‘is as if you didn’t !’ 

Once more for a little he watched her. ‘ You're looking 
lovely for him—extraordinarily lovely, within the marked limits 
of your range. But that’s enough. Don’t be clever.’ 

‘Then who will be ?’ 

‘There you are!’ he sighed, with amusement. 

‘Do you know him ?’ she asked as, through the door left open 
by Yates, they heard steps on the landing. 

Sutton had to think an instant and produced a ‘ No’ just as 
Lord Gwyther was again announced—which gave an unexpected- 
ness to the greeting offered him a moment later by this 
personage, a young man, stout and smooth and fresh, but not at 
all shy, who, after the happiest rapid passage with Mrs. Grantham, 
put out a hand with a frank, pleasant ‘ How d’ye do ?’ 

‘Mr. Shirley Sutton,’ Mrs. Grantham explained. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said her second visitor quite as if he knew; which, 
as he couldn't have known, had for her first the interest of con- 
firming a perception that his lordship would be—no, not at all, 
in general, embarrassed ; only was now exceptionally and especially 
agitated. As it is, for that matter, with Sutton’s total impres- 
sion that we are particularly and almost exclusively concerned, it 
may be further mentioned that he was not less clear as to the 
really handsome way in which the young man kept himself 
together and little by littlhe—though with all proper aid indeed — 
finally found his feet. All sorts of things, for the twenty minutes, 
occurred to Sutton, though one of them was certainly not that it 
would, after all, be better he should go. One of them was that 
their hostess was doing it in perfection—simply, easily, kindly, 
yet with something the least bit queer in her wonderful eyes; 
another was that if he had been recognised without the least 
ground, it was through a tension of nerves on the part of his 
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fellow-guest that produced inconsequent motions; still another 
was that, even had departure been indicated, he would positively 
have felt dissuasion in the rare promise of the scene. This was 
in especial after Lord Gwyther not only had announced that he 
was now married, but had mentioned that he wished to bring his 
wife to Mrs. Grantham for the benefit so certain to be derived. 
It was the passage immediately produced by that speech that 
provoked in Sutton the intensity, as it were, of his arrest. He 
already knew of the marriage as well as Mrs. Grantham herself, 
and as well, also, as he knew of some other things; and this 
gave him, doubtless, the better measure of what took place before 
him, and the keener consciousness of the quick look that, at 
a marked moment—though it was not absolutely meant for him 
any more than for his companion—Mrs. Grantham let him catch. 

She smiled, but it had a gravity. ‘I think, you know, you 
ought to have told me before.’ 

‘Do you mean when I first got engaged? Well, it all took 
place so far away, and we really told, at home, so few people.’ 

Oh, there might have been reasons; but it had not been quite 
right. ‘You were married at Stuttgart? That wasn’t too far 
for my interest, at least, to reach.’ 

‘ Awfully kind of you—and of course one knew you would be 
kind. But it wasn’t at Stuttgart; it was over there, but quite in 
the country. We should have managed it in England but that 
her mother naturally wished to be present, yet was not in health 
to come. So it was really, you see, a sort of little hole-and- 
corner German affair.’ 

This didn’t in the least check Mrs. Grantham’s claim, but it 
started a slight anxiety. ‘ Will she be—a, then, German ?’ 

Sutton knew her to know perfectly what Lady Gwyther would 
‘be,’ but he had by this time, while their friend explained, his 
independent interest. ‘Oh, dear, no. My father-in-law has 
never parted with the proud birthright of a Briton. But his 
wife, you see, holds an estate in Wiirtemberg from her mother, 
Countess Kremnitz, on which, with the awful condition of his 
English property, you know, they've found it for years a 
tremendous saving to live. So that though Valda was luckily 
born at home she has practically spent her life over there.’ 

‘Oh, I see.’ Then, after a slight pause, ‘Is Valda her name ?’ 
Mrs. Grantham asked. 

‘Well,’ said the young man, only wishing, in his candour, it 
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was clear, to be drawn out—‘ well, she has, in the manner of her 
mother’s people, about thirteen; but that’s the one we generally use.’ 

Mrs. Grantham hesitated but an instant. ‘Then may J 
generally use it ?’ 

‘It would be too charming of you; and nothing would give 
her—as, I assure you, nothing would give me—greater pleasure.’ 
Lord Gwyther quite glowed with the thought. 

‘Then I think that instead of coming alone you might have 
brought her to see me.’ 

‘It’s exactly what,’ he instantly replied, ‘I came to ask your 
leave to do.” He explained that for the moment Lady Gwyther 
was not in town, having as soon as she arrived gone down to 
Torquay to put in a few days with one of her aunts, also her 
godmother, to whom she was an object of great interest. She 
had seen no one yet, and no one—not that that mattered—had 
seen her; she knew nothing whatever of London and was awfully 
frightened at facing it and at what—however little—might be 
expected of her. ‘She wants some one,’ he said, ‘ some one who 
knows the whole thing, don’t you see? and who’s thoroughly 
kind and clever, as you would be, if I may say so, to take her by 
the hand.’ It was at this point and on these words that the eyes 
of Lord Gwyther’s two auditors inevitably and wonderfully met. 
But there was nothing in the way he kept it up to show that he 
caught the encounter. ‘She wants, if I may tell you so, for the 
great labyrinth, a real friend; and, asking myself what I could 
do to make things ready for her, and who would be absolutely 
the best woman in London 

‘You thought, naturally, of me?’ Mrs. Grantham had 
listened with no sign but the faint flash just noted; . now, 
however, she gave him the full light of her expressive face— 
which immediately brought Shirley Sutton, looking at his watch, 
once more to his feet. 

‘She 7s the best woman in London!’ He addressed himself 
with a laugh to the other visitor, but offered his hand in farewell 
to their hostess. 

‘You're going ?’ 

‘I must,’ he said without seruple. 

‘Then we do meet at dinner ?’ 

‘I hope se.’ On which, to take leave, he returned with 
interest to Lord Gwyther the friendly clutch he had a short time 
before received. 
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They did meet at dinner, and if they were not, as it happened, 
sid2 by side, they made that up afterwards in the happiest angle 
of a drawing-room that offered both shine and shadow and that 
was positively much appreciated, in the circle in which they 
moved, for the favourable ‘corners’ created by its shrewd 
mistress. Her face, charged with something produced in it by 
Lord Gwyther’s visit, had been with him so constantly for the 
previous hours that, when she instantly challenged him on his 
‘treatment’ of her in the afternoon, he was on the point of 
naming it as his reason for not having remained with her. 
Something new had quickly come into her beauty; he couldn’t 
as yet have said what, nor whether on the whole to its advantage 
orits loss. Till he could make up his mind about that, at any rate, 
he would say nothing ; so that, with sufficient presence of mind, 
he found a better excuse. If in short he had in defiance of 
her particular request left her alone with Lord Gwyther, it was 
siinply because the situation had suddenly turned so exciting that 
he had fairly feared the contagion of it—the temptation of its 
making him, most improperly, put in his word. 

They could now talk of these things at their ease; other 
couples, ensconced and scattered, enjoyed the same privilege ; 
and Sutton had more and more the profit, such as it was, of 
feeling that his interest in Mrs. Grantham had become—what 
was the luxury of so high a social code—an acknowledged and 
protected relation. He knew his London well enough to know 
that he was on the way to be regarded as her main source of 
consolation for the trick that, several months before, Lord 
Gwyther had publicly played her. Many persons had not held 
that—by the high social code in question—his lordship could 
have ‘reserved the right’ to turn up in that way, from one day 
to another, engaged. For himself, London took, with its short 
cuts and its cheap psychology, an immense deal for granted. To 
his own sense he was never—could in the nature of things never 
be—any man’s ‘successor. Just what had constituted the 
predecessorship of other men was apparently that they had 
been able to make up their mind. He, worse luck, was at the 
mercy of her face, and more than ever at the mercy of it now: 
which meant moreover not that it made a slave of him, but that 
33—2 
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it made, disconceitingly, a sceptic. It was the absolute perfec- 
tion of the handsome; but things had a way of coming into it. 
‘TI felt,’ he said, ‘that you were there together at a point at 
which you had a right to the ease that the absence of a listener 
would give. I reflected that when you made me promise to stay 


’ 





you hadn’t guessed 

‘That he could possibly have come to me on such an extra- 
ordinary errand ? No, of course I hadn’t guessed—who would ? 
But didn’t you see how little I was upset by it ?’ 

Sutton hesitated ; then with a smile: ‘I think he saw how 
little.’ 

‘You yourself didn’t then ?’ 

He again held back, but not, after all, to answer. ‘He was 
wonderful—wasn’t he ?’ 

‘I think he was,’ she replied after a moment. To which she 
added: ‘ Why did he pretend that way he knew you ?’ 

‘He didn’t pretend. He felt on the spot as if we were 
friends.’ Sutton had found this afterwards and found truth in 
it. ‘It was an effusion of cheer and hope. He was so glad to 
see me there and to find you happy.’ 

‘Happy?’ 

‘Happy. Aren’t you?’ 

‘ Because of you ?’ 


‘ Well—according to the impression he received as he came 
? 





in. 

‘That was sudden then,’ she asked, ‘and unexpected ?’ 

Her companion thought. ‘Prepared in some degree, but 
confirmed by the sight of us, there together, so sociable over your 
fire.’ 

Mrs. Grantham turned this round. ‘If he knew I was 
“happy ” then—which, by the way, is none of his business, nor 
of yours either—why in the world did he come ?’ 

‘Well, for good manners. And for his idea,’ said Sutton. 

She took it in, appearing to have no hardness of rancour that 
could bar discussion. ‘Do you mean by his idea his proposal 
that I should godmother his wife ?—and, if you do, is tie proposal 
your reason for calling him wonderful ?’ 

Sutton laughed. ‘Pray, what’s yours?’ As this wasa question, 
however, that she took her time to answer or not to answer— 
only appearing interested for a moment in a combination that 
had formed itself on the other side of the room—he presently 
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went on: ‘ What’s his ?—that would seem to be the point; his, I 
mean, for having decided on the extraordinary step of throwing 
his little wife, bound hands and feet, into your arms. Intelligent 
as you are, and with these three or four hours to have thought it 
over, I yet don’t see how that can fail still to mystify you.’ 

She continued to watch their opposite neighbours. ‘ “ Little,” 
you call her. Is she so very small ?’ 

‘Tiny, tiny—she must be; as different as possible in every 
way—of necessity—from you. They always are the opposite 
pole, you know,’ said Shirley Sutton. 

She glanced at him now. ‘You strike me as of an 
impudence——! ’ 

‘No, no; I only like to make it out with you.’ 

She looked away again and after a little went on. ‘I’m sure 
she’s charming, and only hope one isn’t to gather that he’s already 
tired of her.’ 

‘Not a bit! He’s tremendously in love, and he'll remain so.’ 

‘So much the better. And if it’s a question,’ said Mrs. 
Grantham, ‘of one’s doing what one can for her, he has only, as 
I told him when you had gone, to give me the chance.’ 

‘Good! So he zs to commit her to you ?’ 

‘You use extraordinary expressions, but it’s settled that he 
brings her,’ 

‘And youw'll really help her ?’ 

‘Really?’ said Mrs. Grantham with her eyes again upon 
him. ‘Why not? For what do you take me ?’ 

‘Ah, isn’t that just what I still have the discomfort, every 
day I live, of asking myself?’ 

She had made, as she spoke, a movement to rise, which, as if 
she were tired of his tone, his last words appeared to determine. 
But, also getting up, he held her, when they were on their feet, 
long enough to hear the rest of what he had to say. ‘If you do 
help her, you know, you'll show him that you've understood.’ 

‘Understood what ?’ 

‘Why, his idea—the deep, acute train of reasoning that has 
led him to take, as one may say, the bull by the horns; to reflect 
that, as you might, as you probably would, in any case, get at 
her, he plays the wise game, as well as the bold one, by assuming 
your generosity and placing himself publicly under an obligation 
to you.” 

Mrs, Grantham showed not only that she had listened, but 
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that she had for an instant considered. ‘ What is it you e’egantly 
describe as my getting “at” her?’ 

‘He takes his risk, but puts you, you see, on your honour.’ 

She thought a moment more. ‘What profundities indeed 
then over the simplest of matters! And if your idea is,’ she 
went on, ‘that if I do help her I shall show him I’ve understood 
them, so it will be that if I don’t ‘ 

‘You'll show him ’—Sutton took her up—‘that you haven't ? 
Precisely. But in spite of not wanting to appear to have under- 
stood too much 

‘I may still be depended on to do what I can? Quite 
certainly. You'll see what I may still be depended on to do.’ 
And she moved away, 








Ill. 


It was not, doubtless, that there had been anything in their 
rather sharp separation at that moment to sustain or prolong the 
interruption ; yet it definitely befell that, circumstances aiding, 
they practically failed to meet again before the great party at 
Burbeck. This occasion was to gather in some thirty persons 
from a certain Friday to the following Monday, and it was on the 
Friday that Sutton went down. He had known in advance that 
Mrs. Grantham was to be there, and this perhaps, during the 
interval of hindrance, had helped him a little to be patient. He 
had before him the certitude of a real full cup—two days brimming 
over with the sight of her. He found, however, on his arrival 
that she was not yet in the field, and presently learned that her 
place would be in a small contingent that was to join the party 
on the morrow. This knowledge he extracted from Miss Banker, 
who was always the first to present herself at any gathering that 
was to enjoy her, and whom, moreover—partly on that very 
account—the wary not less than the speculative were apt to hold 
themselves well-advised to engage with at as early as possible a 
stage of the business. She was stout, red, rich, mature, universal 
—a massive, much-fingered volume, alphabetical, wonderful, 
indexed, that opened of itself at the right place. She opened for 
Sutton instinctively at G—which happened to be remarkably 
convenient. ‘What she’s really waiting over for is to bring down 
Lady Gwyther,’ 

‘Ah the Gwythers are coming ?’ 
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‘Yes— caught, through Mrs. Grantham, just in time. Shell 
be the feature—every one wants so to see her.’ 

Speculation and weariness met and combined at this moment 
in Shirley Sutton. ‘Do you mean—a—Mrs. Grantham ?’ 

‘Dear, no; poor little Lady Gwyther, who, but just arrived in 
England, appears now, literally, for the first time in her life in 
any society whatever, and whom (don’t you know the extra- 
ordinary story? you ought to, yow!) she, of all people, has so 
wonderfully taken up. It will be quite, here, as if she were 
“* presenting ” her.’ 

Sutton of course took in more things than even appeared. 
‘T never know what I ought to know—I only know, inveterately, 
what I oughtn’t. So what ¢s the extraordinary story ?’ 

‘You really haven't heard a 

‘ Really !’ he replied without winking. 

‘It happened indeed but the other day,’ said Miss Banker, 
‘yet every one is already wondering. Gwyther has thrown his 
wife on her merey—but I won't believe you if you pretend to me 
you don’t know why he shouldn't.’ 

Sutton asked himself then what he could pretend. ‘Do you 
mean because she’s merciless ?’ 

She hesitated. ‘If you don’t know, perhaps I oughtn’t to 
tell you.’ 

He liked Miss Banker and found just the right tone to plead : 
‘ Do tell me.’ 

‘Well,’ she sighed, ‘it will be your own fault ! They 
had been such friends that there could have been but one 
name for the crudity of his original procédé. When I was a 
girl we used to call it jilting. But I refer not so much to the 
act as to the way—though you may say indeed of course that 
there is in such cases, after all, only one way. Least said soonest 
mended ! ’ 

Sutton seemed to wonder. ‘Oh, he said too much ?’ 

‘He said nothing. That was it.’ 

Sutton kept it up. ‘ But was what?’ 

‘Why, what she must, like any woman in her shoes, have felt 
to be his perfidy. He simply went and did it—took to himself 
this child, that is, without the preliminary of a scandal or a 
rupture—before she could turn round.’ 

‘T follow you. But it would appear from what you say that 
she has turned round now.’ 
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‘ Well,’ Miss Banker laughed, ‘ we shall see for ourselves how 
far. It will be what every one will try to see.’ 

‘Oh, then we’ve work cut out!’—and Sutton certainly felt 
that he himself had; an impression that lost nothing from a 
further talk with Miss Banker in the course of a short stroll in 
the grounds with her the next day. He spoke as one who had 
now turned over many things. 

‘Did I understand from you yesterday that Lady Gwyther’s a 
“child” ?’ 

‘Nobody knows. It’s prodigious, the way she has managed,’ 

‘The way Lady Gwyther has ie 

‘No; the way May Grantham has kept her till this hour in 
her pocket.’ 

He was quick at his watch. ‘Do you mean by “this hour” 
that they’re due now ?’ 

‘Not till tea. All the others arrive together in time for that.’ 
Miss Banker had clearly, since the previous day, filled in gaps 
and become, as it were, revised and enlarged. ‘She'll have kept 
a cat from seeing her—so as to produce her entirely herself, 

‘Well,’ Sutton mused, ‘ that will have been a very noble sort 
of return—— ?’ 

‘For Gwyther’s behaviour? Very. Yet I feel creepy.’ 

‘* Creepy ?”’ 

‘Because so much depends for the girl—in the way of the 
right start or the wrong start—on the signs and omens of this 
first appearance. It’s a great house and a great occasion, and 
we're assembled jhere, it strikes me, very much as the Roman 
mob at the circus used to be to see the next Christian maiden 
brought out to the tigers.’ 

‘Oh, if she 7s a Christian maiden Sutton murmured. 
But he stopped at what his imagination called up. 

It perhaps fed that faculty a little that Miss Banker had the 
effect of making out that Mrs. Grantham might individually be, 
at any rate, something of a Roman matron. ‘She has kept her | 
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in the dark so that we may only take her from her hand. She 
will have formed her for us.’ 


‘In so few days 7’ 

‘Well, she will have prepared her; decked her, for the 
sacrifice, with ribbons and flowers.’ 

‘Ah, if you only mean that she will have taken her to her 


dressmaker —— !’ 


And it came to Sutton, at once as a new light 
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and as a check, almost, to anxiety, that this was all poor Gwyther, 
mistrustful probably of a taste formed by Stuttgart, might have 
desired of their friend. 

There were usually at Burbeck many things taking place at 
once; so that wherever else, on such occasions, tea might be 
served, it went forward with matchless pomp, weather permitting, 
on a shaded stretch of one of the terraces and in the presence of 
one of the views. Shirley Sutton, moving, as the afternoon waned, 
more restlessly about and mingling in dispersed groups only to 
find they had nothing to keep him quiet, came upon it as he 
turned a corner of the house—saw it seated there in all its state. 
It might be said that at Burbeck it was, like everything else, 
made the most of: it constituted immediately, with multiplied 
tables and glittering plate, with rugs and cushions and ices and 
fruit and wonderful porcelain and beautiful women, a scene of 
splendour, almost an incident of grand opera. One of the beauti- 
ful women might quite have been expected to rise with a gold 
cup and a celebrated song. 

One of them did rise, as it happened, while Sutton drew near, 
and he found himself a moment later seeing nothing and nobody 
but Mrs. Grantham. They met on the terrace, just away from 
the others, and the movement in which he had the effect of 
arresting her might have been that of withdrawal. He quickly 
saw, however, that if she had been about to pass into the house 
it was only on some errand—to get something or to call some one 
—that would immediately have restored her to the public. It 
somehow struck him on the spot—and more than ever yet, though 
the impression was not wholly new to him—that she felt herself 
a figure for the forefront of the stage and indeed would have been 
recognised by any one at a glance as the pruma donna assoluta. 
She caused in fact, during the few minutes he stood talking to 
her, an extraordinary series of waves to roll extraordinarily fast 
over his sense; not the least mark of the matter being that the 
appearance with which it ended was again the one with which it 
had begun. ‘The face—the face,’ as he kept dumbly repeating ; 
that was at last, as at first, all he could clearly see. She had a 
perfection resplendent, but what in the world had it done, this 
perfection, to her beauty? It was her beauty, doubtless, that 
looked out at him, but it was into something else that, as their 
eyes met, he strangely found himself looking. 

It was as if something had happened in consequence of which 
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she had changed ; and there was that in this swift perception that 
made him glance eagerly about for Lady Gwyther. But as he 
took in the recruited group—identities of the hour added to those 
of the previous twenty-four—he saw, among his recognitions, one 
of which was the husband of the person missing, that Lady 
Gwyther was not there. Nothing in the whole business was more 
singular than his consciousness that, as he came back to his 
interlocutress after the nods and smiles and hand-waves he had 
launched, she knew what had been his thought. She knew for 
whom he had looked without suecess—but why should this know- 
ledge visibly have hardened and sharpened her, and precisely at a 
moment when she was unprecedentedly magnificent ? The inde- 
finable apprehension that had somewhat sunk after his second 
talk with Miss Banker and then had perversely risen again—this 
nameless anxiety now produced on him, with a sudden sharper 
pinch, the effect of a great suspense. The action of that, in turn, 
was to show him that he had not yet fully known how much he 
had at stake on a final view. It was revealed to him for the first 
time that he ‘ really cared’ whether Mrs. Grantham were a safe 
nature. It was too ridiculous by what a thread it hung, but 
something was certainly in the air that would definitely tell him. 

What was in the air descended the next moment to earth ; le 
turned round as he caught the expression with which her eyes 
attached themselves to something that approached. A little 
person, very young and very much dressed, had come out of the 
house, and the expression in Mrs. Grantham’s eyes was that of 
the artist confronted with her work and interested, even to im- 
patience, in the judgment of others. The little person drew 
nearer, and, though Sutton’s companion, without looking at him 
now, gave it a name and met it, he had jumped for himself at 
certitude. He saw many things—too many, and they appeared 
to be feathers, frills, excrescences of silk and lace—massed 
together and conflicting, and after a moment also saw, struggling 
out of them, a small face that struck him as either scared or sick. 
Then, with his eyes again returning to Mrs. Grantham, he saw 


another. 
He had no more talk with Miss Banker till late that evening 


—an evening during which he had felt himself too noticeably 
silent. But something had passed between this pair, across 
dinner-table and drawing-room, without speech, and when they at 
last found words it was in the needed ease of a quiet end of the 
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long lighted gallery, where she opened again at the very para- 
graph. 

‘You were right—that was it. She did the only thing that, 
at such short notice, she could do. She took her to her dress- 
maker.’ 

Sutton, with his back to the reach of the gallery, had, as if to 
banish a vision, buried his eyes for a minute in his hands. ‘And 
oh, the face—the face!’ 

‘Which ?’ Miss Banker asked. 

‘ Whichever one looks at.’ 

‘But May Grantham’s glorious. She has turned herself 





out 

‘With a splendour of taste and a sense of effect, eh? Yes.’ 
Sutton showed he saw far. 

‘She has the sense of effect. The sense of effect as exhibited 
in Lady Gwyther’s clothes !? was something Miss Banker 
failed of words to express. ‘ Everybody’s overwhelmed. Here, 
you know, that sort of thing’s grave. The poor creature’s lost.’ 

‘Tost ?’ 

‘Since on the first impression, as we said, so much depends. 
The first impression’s made—oh, made! I defy her now ever to 
unmake it. Her husband, who’s proud, won't like her the better 
for it. And I don’t see,’ Miss Banker went on, ‘that her prettiness 
was enough—a mere little feverish, frightened freshness ; what 
did he see in her ?—to be so blasted. It has been done with an 
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atrocity of art 

‘That supposes the dressmaker then also a devil ?’ 

*O your London women and their dressmakers!’ Miss Banker 
laughed. 

‘But the face, the face!’ Sutton woefully repeated. 

‘May's?’ 

‘ The little girl’s. It’s exquisite.’ 

‘Exquisite ?’ 

‘For unimaginable pathos.’ 

‘Oh!’ Miss Banker dropped. 

‘She has at last begun to see.’ Sutton showed again how far 
he saw. ‘It glimmers upon her innocence, she makes it dimly 
out—what has been done with her. She’s even worse this evening 
—the way, my eye, she looked at dinner!—than when she came. 
Yes ’"—he was confident— it has dawned (how couldn’t it, out of 
all of you ?) and she knows,’ 
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‘She ought to have known before!’ Miss Banker intelligently 
sighed. 

‘No—she wouldn’t in that case have been so beautiful.’ 

‘Beautiful ?’ cried Miss Banker— overloaded like a monkey 
in a show!’ 

‘The face, yes—which goes to the heart. It’s that that 
makes it,’ said Shirley Sutton. ‘And it’s that —he thought it 
out—‘ that makes the other.’ 

‘T see. Conscious ?’ 

‘ Horrible.’ 

‘You take it hard,’ said Miss Banker. 

Lord Gwyther, just before she spoke, had come in sight and 
now was near them. Sutton, on this, appearing to wish to avoid 
him, reached, before answering his companion’s observation, a door 
that opened close at hand. ‘So hard,’ he replied from that point, 
‘that I shall be off to-morrow morning.’ 

‘And not see the rest ?’ she called after him. 

But he had already gone, and Lord Gwyther, arriving, amiably 
took up her question. ‘The rest of what ?’ 

Miss Banker looked him well in the eyes. ‘Of Mrs. Grant- 
ham’s clothes.’ 
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ROOK-SHOOTING. 


WuHen Mr. Wardle took the Pickwickians out rook-shooting, he 
doubtless thought that this was the mildest form of entry to sport 
with the gun, and admirably suited for beginners. That Mr. 
Winkle would contrive to bag Tupman was scarcely to be expected. 
But with the gun of the period, and an unskilful hand loading, 
priming, and cocking it, all things were possible, even when potting 
young rooks on the top of a tree. Here, however, we have done 
an injustice to Mr. Wardle. He did not intend his guests to 
‘plaster’ the birds sitting, but had his farm boys out—not, as 
Mr. Pickwick darkly surmised, to gain a hazardous livelihood by 
offering themselves as occasional marks to beginners, but to climb 
the trees and scare the birds, so as to make them fly. This is a 
far higher ideal of the sport than that of the average Devonshire 
farmer invited to a rook-shooting party. First he puts the gun 
up and squints carefully along it. ‘No, he says, ‘no, thicky 
won't du.’ Then, shifting his ground, up goes the gun again. 
‘Bless ’em, how ’ee du muvee; carn’t baide still nohow.’ Down 
comes the gun again. He moves to the other side of the tree. 
‘Ah, now be arl right; I zim. They du luke arl black i’ a lump.’ 
Up goes the gun with careful arm. Bang! ‘Got the whole nest 
I du truly think. I did never hold wi’ that rifle-shooting for 
rooks. One at a taime, one at a taime! be downright narrow- 
mainded, I call un. Pick arl they five birds up, boy, and vaind 
me another brood.’ 

Yet there are few more popular ways of spending a few hours 
in the woods in May than this ‘narrow-minded’ form of rook- 
shooting with a good and accurate little rifle. From May 7 to 
May 20, according to whether the season is early or late, is the 
time when the young rooks issue forth from the nest, and, sitting 
on the boughs around it, caw complacently and survey the world 
of fresh green leaves around them. Then the party up at the 
Hall take their rifles after breakfast, fill their pockets with the 
nice heavy little tin boxes full of copper-cased cartridges with 
greasy bullets sticking out of them, and stroll to the rookery. 
Sometimes it is in isolated trees in the park and gardens; some- 
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times in part of a big wood. More often it is a separate plantation 
specially suited in kind and growth to the needs of rooks. Nearly 
every tree holds one or two nests. In some there will be as many 
asadozen. Great are the fuss, the cawing, the going and coming 
to the colony, and high and sanguine the estimate made by the 
small boys who accompany the shooters to ‘pick up’ of the 
number of dozens which the rookery will yield. If the time is 
properly chosen, most of the birds will be ‘branchers,’ but few 
will yet be flyers. 

There are, however, always some early nests in which the 
birds are more forward than the rest, just as there are other late 
nests of which the occupants will emerge only a week or so later, 
to give sport to the rifle after all the rest have left. If the 
shooters have eyes for anything else than the birds, they will notice 
that at no other time in the year are the woods quite so beautiful, 
especially if they be of oak (and there is no tree which the con- 
servative rook likes so much to build in). In the oak plantation 
there is always more light and air than in any other, because the 
leaves come on last of all, and when they do come out are not 
very thick, like those of the horse-chestnut or the many-branching 
elms, and do not kill vegetation under them as do the beech-leaves. 
So under the oaks there is at this time such a growth of late 
bluebells, and pink ragged robin, and wood-elder, and dumb 
nettles, and young woodbine, as is never seen in the other 
woods, if the ground be at all hard and clayey. Looking up into 
the trees to select promising shots, the eye sees even greater 
beauties, for the leaves look all golden-green as the sun shines 
through them, and beyond the sky is as blue as it is possible for 
an English sky to be. The chestnut-trees have all their white 
blossom spikes on, the oaks themselves are in flower, though it 
does not show much, and the tall spruce firs, which, if they find 
a place in the wood at all, always hold rook nests and the highest 
and most difficult birds, have streaks of resin and odorous tur- 
pentine running down their sides, and brown cones on their 
branches. People who go in seriously for rifle-shooting at rcoks 
take some pains to keep a score of their shots. If the business 
is to be regarded as a sport this is just as well; for it makes the 
shooter take pains to select his shots, and not to waste cartridges. 
Some persons prefer always to take the bird with its breast 
towards them. It is safest, generally speaking, to aim rather low, 
but at the legs, not at the toes. Inspection of a target will show 
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that the greater number of the shots are generally high, and the 
tendency of rifles aimed at the high angle which reaches a bird in 
a tall tree is to throw even higher still. A series of ten or a dozen 
hits without a miss, at birds often not well seen through the 
branches, and inclined sometimes to give a hop on to the next 
branch just as the shot is fired, awakens feelings of just satisfaction 
in the most modest bosom. The small boys who pick up also 
become intensely excited and take sides, each backing his man, 
and telling, not without frank disbelief from their auditors, tales 
of the height and difficulty of the shots. Many rookeries are so 
large that they take days to shoot properly, and then the farmers 
have to be asked to come and kill down the fliers and stragglers as 
a wind-up to the season. The largest rookery near London which 
is shot yearly is in the long island in Wanstead Park, near Epping 
Forest. At least five hundred nests are built there annually, which 
would yield about two thousand young birds. 

When the birds have been left until too late, and are ‘full 
fliers,’ they very soon learn that the man with a gun is an enemy, 
and slip off quietly elsewhere. Consequently, after the first few 
minutes of shooting, it is discovered that where there were scores 
and hundreds of noisy young rooks only a late brood here and 
there remains in the trees. All the rest have quietly moved off, 
leaving the trees on the side opposite the shooters, and putting 
the screen of thick foliage between them and the enemy. The 
old rooks ‘coach’ them as to how to do this. I have seen one 
of the old birds fly up to a tree where three or four noisy young- 
sters were innocently cawing, and evidently tell them to be quiet, 
and not to open their mouths for an hour, The young ones 
quite understand, and obey, though it must be an awful penance 
for them not to caw. ‘Two years ago I went down in May to 
Berkshire, just after a great rook-shooting party had been held 
on a large estate. All the farmers and keepers had had a grand 
time for a whole day and slain hundreds of dozens of rooks. 
Still there was a good sprinkling left, nearly all of them fliers. 
These were in big elms, all round a series of meadows, through 
which ran an old canal and the Great Western main line. In ten 
minutes after we had fired the first shot there was hardly a young 
rook to be seen, and none to be heard. Most of them quietly 
moved away down the lines of trees and across the railway, 
where there was a plantation on another property, in which they 
seemed to know they were safe. The old birds could be seen 
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flying with them, or going back to fetch stragglers out of the 
trees. To see a rook in these tall and thickly leaved trees is 
very difficult. The person who ‘spots’ him soonest is the typical 
little village boy, who dearly loves a rook-shoot. With three 
little boys in corduroy knickerbockers trotting along on one side 
of the trees, and another three doing the same on the other, the 
rook-shooter with his rifle has the aid of six of the sharpest 
pairs of eyes he can get outside Central Australia; and even a 
blackfellow would find it hard to beat a Berkshire boy in spot- 
ting rooks. When they do see one they never communicate the 
fact directly to the shooters, but one shouts the information to 
another, and then, if asked, points the bird out. ‘ Willum,’ 
shouts the smallest of the family to the biggest, ‘I do zee a rook 
zittin in this yer dree.’ 

‘Where be un? Can’t zee un.’ 

‘Be zackly over bruk (the brook) so as when he be dee-ad he'll 
drop in splosh! Tl fetch he out if he doos; I beant afraid of 
wetting my fee-at,’ and so on. 

Then the rook is pointed out to the gun, who sights accu- 
rately ; and at the crack of the rifle the young rook gives a last 
caw, wobbles to and fro, spreads its wings, and falls slithering 
through the boughs into the ‘ bruk’ aforesaid, whence a rush of 
small boys fetches it forth dripping. The actual rescuer brings 
it proudly up, and, holding it suspended by the feet, feels its 
breast as if it were a Christmas turkey, and remarks suggestively, 
‘If us had two like he in a pie it would take all I’s time to eat 
un.’ I never could try rook pie myself, but have seen other 
people do so with no ill effects. 

I once saw a quite well-managed ‘drive’ of young rooks. It 
was at acharming place in Somersetshire, where the old stone 
house stands in a deep hollow in the hills, which enclose not only 
the mansion and gardens, but some of the tallest elms and fir-trees 
in England. They shoot up perpendicularly towards the sun and 
light, sheltered by the steep sides of the coombe. In these the 
birds are difficult to hit with the rifle at all times, and that year 
they had not been shot till late. By Whitsuntide they were all 
‘fliers,’ and in the afternoons the main rookery was quite deserted, 
though, as the old birds were still feeding them, it was clear that 
the young ones must be somewhere near. A little scouting 
showed that the old rooks had drawn all the young ones away 
from the woods to some orchards which lay at the back of the 
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surrounding hills, quite a quarter of a mile away. There they 
could be heard, cawing and conversing and quite at their ease, to 
the number of a hundred at least. It was arranged that the rooks 
should be driven from the orchard towards their old rookery, and 
that shot-guns should be used. The guns ‘lined up’ in orthodox 
fashion behind a bank and hedge halfway between the orchard 
and the rookery. A straggling column of young rooks came 
drifting over, and the results of this ‘ stand’ were most successful. 

In the Vale of the White Horse, where rookeries are very 
numerous, the old birds take the young, as soon as they can fly, 
up to the downs for the rest of the summer. There they are per- 
fectly safe, though they often roost on the ground on the open 
grass land. Consequently, if not well shot when down in the vale 
and unable to leave the trees, they would increase till they became 
as great a pest as they now are in parts of Northumberland. As 
it is, they are very destructive, and among the greatest enemies 
to game. The stories of rooks leaving trees that are unsafe are 
absolutely true, and are evidence of the instinct for self-preservation 
which has made this far the most numerous species of all large 
birds in this country—an increase which the huge popularity of 
rook-shooting with all ages and classes of country people does not 
prevent. I saw a clear case of their cleverness in this way only a 
few years ago. A very large and apparently sound elm stood in a 
fine old garden in Berkshire. There was a small rookery in the 
trees which bounded the garden, and this tree always held from 
three to six nests. One year the rooks did not build in it, and 
did not even sit on it. Late in the summer, when the leaves were 
weighted with the drops of a heavy rainstorm, one great bough fell 
with a crash. In the next six months half of the remaining 
boughs fell one by one, breaking short off at the junction with the 
stem ; and finally the tree was almost split in half by the fall of 
one of the main top limbs. There was no sign of decay outside, 
and no holes. I think the rooks must keep an inspector of trees, 
who reports to the community. 

A May day with the rifle leads to some rather exaggerated 
notions as to the height of trees. The birds look so small on the 
top branches that people cheerfully talk of their being ‘ fifty yards 
up, or even more, and quite believe it. If they were looking 
horizontally at the root, and not vertically, they would probably 
reduce their estimate by at least ‘one-third. Eighty feet is an 
average height for a mature English elm or oak, and eighty feet 
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laid out on the flat is not quite twenty-seven yards. Shooting at 
a painted rook on a target, most people would expect to hit it 
every time at that distance. Heights of a hundred feet are 
uncommon. In the grove of Kensington Gardens, down in the low 
corner near Kensington High Street, are some elms of a hundred 
feet high. A rook up on the top of these looks a most difficult 
and distant shot. In Earl Percy’s park at Syon House there 
are also very lofty elms of over a hundred feet, in which the rooks 
nest, as they occasionally do in the Kensington Garden trees ; 
and at Longleat there is one elm 120 feet high, with a cir- 
cumference at four feet from the ground of twenty feet. Perhaps 
the best-known rookery in England is that in the small deer 
park behind Magdalen College. The trees are all elms, many of 
them over a hundred feet high, and they are as full of rooks’ nests 
outside, and of jackdaws’ and stockdoves’ nests inside, as they 
can be. There were, and probably are, always some Fellows of 
Magdalen who have a turn for sport. One or two of the old 
generation used to be very good-natured in asking undergraduates 
first to breakfast, or luncheon, and then to rook-shooting. One of 
these Fellows, who belonged to the prehistoric age of college 
fellows, knew exactly which were the tallest trees, and used to 
take a cheerful interest in putting on the more exuberant of his 
young friends to ‘just clear off those fellows at the top.’ ‘ Those 
fellows at the top’ used to sit cheerily spreading their wings in 
the sun, and cawing remarks about the people underneath, while 
an upward shower of lead hummed to the skies through the 
interstices between the rooks, spaces usually quite wide enough 
for nearly all the bullets to pass through harmlessly. Yet these 
one-hundred-foot trees only represent a range of a little over 
thirty-three yards. 

The variety and choice of date of the weapons and engines 
employed in rook-shooting lend a unique and sometimes a pain- 
ful interest to a party met together to that end on some large 
estates. Not since I was a boy have I joined, even as a spec- 
tator, the cheerful crowd in which the farmers and _ tenants, 
the stud groom, the younger sons of the house, the steward, the 
factor, and the man who was butler but who now keeps the hotel 
patronised by the family at the next county town, meet to slay 
rooks by the hundred, armed with such engines of destruction 
as their regular, or very intermittent, indulgence in shooting 
brings to hand. But I remember what it used to be like, and am 
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given to understand that the weapons and their wielders are as 
conservative as ever. Also the paragraph in the local papers, 
under the heading of ‘Shooting Fatality, which must be kept in 
permanent type, though less regular than those at the end of the 
season with the usual list of persons slain or maimed at the 
farmers’ rabbiting parties, where just the same crowd attends, 
shows that matters are not much altered, and that Mr. Wirkle 
and Mr. Tupman are still annually in the field. Once, when 
partridge-shooting on an estate in Somersetshire, I became more 
and more astonished at the non-professional demeanour of certain 
walkers and beaters who had turned out not ill-equipped for the 
business in hand, but who talked cheerfully when birds were being 
approached in turnips. Occasionally one of the keepers would 
eall out, ‘ Don’t’ee chackle so, Jan Duck,’ or whoever it might be ; 
to which the free and independent walker rejoined, ‘ Don’t ’ee 
chackle so thyself, Job Potter. As this quest for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, including the partridges, was 
not exactly what I came out for, I asked one of the talkers 
whether he were a keeper. The man, who was most polite, 
touching his hat, said, ‘Oh, no, zur, I beant keeper, zur, I be 
the gravedigger, zur ; but the Squire he likes we all to come and 
enjoy ourselves.’ The Squire was a very kind man; but taking 
the gravedigger out shooting was a humorous touch I had not 
reckoned upon. Next year, after the annual farmers’ rabbit- 
shooting, he was wanted. The keeper was accidentally shot dead. 

Though keeping aloof from ‘ estate rook-shootings,’ I had the 
opportunity last year of seeing the kind of weapons still used 
at some of them. It was on Christmas Eve, in a little town or 
big village in Suffolk, in the shop of the local handy-man, who 
does anything from mending bicycles to taking photographs of 
married couples after church, whowas havinga turn at gun-mending 
in his most untidy shop. An assistant was also hard at work, and 
the two had each of them a gun-barrel or a pair of gun-barrels in 
the vice in front of him. The latter was screwing the breech off 
an ancient single-barrelled muzzle-loader, which was ‘ bunged up,’ 
probably because there was a damp unfired charge in it. The 
other had a cheap 3/. Liége double-barrel before him, a horrid- 
looking caricature of a gun, with a stock the colour of pie-crust. 
In the corners of the shop were old muzzle-loaders, single-barrelled, 
and some of them evidently converted from flint-locks, the pro- 
jecting side bolt for taking the flash of the cap showing the 
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adaptation. There were double-barrelled muzzle-loaders too, 
one of them loaded in one barrel and with the copper capon. This, 
I was told, was the shopkeeper’s property, ‘for shooting birds 
down the garden.’ On asking what all these antique weapons were 
assembled for, I was told there was to be a Boxing-day pigeon 
match. They had all come in for repair for this. ‘ But,’ the 
amateur gunsmith added, ‘they were all, or nearly all, in use 
once a year besides, for the rook-shooting, where powder and _ shot 
did not come as expensive as cartridges.’ The two really sporting 
weapons in use by gentlemen who cared for rook-shooting, up to 
the middle of this century and even later, were the crossbow, and 
the air-gun or air-rifle. Very few people have ever seen either, 
as then used, though it would be difficult to say how either was 
destroyed, for they were steel, all but the butt, in each case. 
As arrows are too easily lost when shot up in cover, the crossbows 
were made to carry a bullet. The bow itself was of steel, and the 
string of steel wire or catgut. This was wound back with a winch, 
and hitched on to the catch, which was loosened by a trigger in the 
ordinary way. The bullet was dropped down the barrel, and was 
driven violently out by a wooden plunger, working free, with its 
outer end projecting far enough to be struck a violent blow by 
the bowstring when released. The same crossbow would shoot 
bolts, but these were used for rabbit-potting in the open. The 
air-guns were of various patterns. The commonest had a ball of 
steel under them into which the air was pumped. There was 
some danger that if over-pumped this reservoir might burst: 
occasionally it did—like a hand grenade. Also the charge grew 
weaker as the compression was relaxed by firing. But the air-gun 
was aneat and noiseless weapon, never recoiling, and, firing a 
bullet from a rifled barrel, allowed the user to take a pardonable 
pride in his achievements. 

At the present moment rifle-shooting is rather to the fore. We 
might have ‘ rifle picnics’ as they do in India, where the ladies as 
well as the gentlemen guests could compete. The weapon for this 
is clearly the rook-rifle, which carries with perfect accuracy, makes 
little noise and no recoil, is light enough for ladies to handle, and 
straight-shooting enough for one of Fenimore Cooper's scouts to 
drive nails into a tree with. One tried at a distance of fifty 
yards made twenty-nine bull’s-eyes out of thirty shots on a one and 
a-half inch bull’s-eye, with open V sporting sights. Accidents 
with these weapons are inexcusable when once the mechanism 
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is learnt, but witil that is done they are dangerous. They seem 
such toys that people are not properly careful with them. In 
addition they are now all hammerless. The action is concealed, 
they have often very small indicators to show when the triggers 
are at safe, and they will kill a man as certainly as will a Mauser. 
In Holland’s best rifles the bore is by no means small, nor are 
the very small bores, though accurate enough, quite satisfactory 
for rooks and rabbits. They kill the former, but sometimes fail 
to stop the latter. Not many years ago a noted cricketer and 
sportsman was shot through the back by a friend using one of 
these weapons for the first time. Fortunately the bullet did not 
touch his spine, his heart, or his lungs, and after making a hole 
clean through him left no lasting injury. 

The modern rook-rifle is so absolutely accurate, and so well 
balanced, that an expert shot, anxious to make a display of finished 
marksmanship, could not do better than to see what he can do in 
firing at young rooks on the wing with a single bullet. As they 
flap and drift over and round the trees, their slow outspread flight 
gives opportunity for fancy shooting of this kind, which is not 
nearly so difficult as might be imagined. The shots chosen 
should be those in which the young rook is flapping to a given 
point, probably a group of trees some thirty yards away, in 
which case he travels fairly steadily, or else when circling over- 
head. Its progress is very slow, not more than ten yards a second 
at the most. The allowance ahead is greater than with a short 
gun, because the shot travels in a long column like the tail of a 
comet, into any part of which a bird may fly, while the bullet 
only represents the nose of the comet aforesaid. It is not wholly 
a modern accomplishment. John Day, in his ‘Reminiscences of 
the Turf,’ says that one of his patrons was an expert in this 
difficult feat of marksmanship. 

C. J. CORNISH, 
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III, EIGHT HUNDRED A YEAR. 


Eicut hundred a year! To the toiling clerk it seems unbounded 
wealth ; to the woman of fashion a poor thing in pin-money; to 
those who usually start marriage on such an income, the pro- 
fessional man, or the younger son with a narrow berth in the 
Civil Service and vague prospects in the direction of a too 
healthily constituted uncle, it is a sum upon which the two 
ends which must annually be drawn together can be made to meet 
with comfortable success or inconvenient uncertainty, according to 
the requirements and habits of the couple who have the spending 
of it. Such a couple have usually to consider, to a certain extent, 
what is vaguely called keeping up appearances ; that is to say, they 
belong to a society, a large number of the members of which are 
much wealthier than they themselves are, and the general level of 
whose social usages and demands they must, in as far as they 
mix ,in it, maintain. How much of the 800. should be 
absorbed by the attractions and expenses of society is one of the 
questions they must decide. I consider, myself, that if daily 
comfort and a quiet mind are to be secured, society must take a 
back seat. My precise definition of a back seat I will defer till 
later on ; in the meantime we will take a glance at the expendi- 
ture involved in positively necessary expenses. 

First of all comes the house-rent, a figure which depends 
partly upon the size of the house, partly upon the locality in 
which it is situated. Now, I know that the eccepted rule is to 
spend a tenth of income upon rent, but it is a rule which, if it is 
intended to be of universal application, has always seemed to me 
lacking in common sense. If you have 30,000/. a year, 2,000/. 
may be the right amount of it to spend in rent; if you have an 
income of 10,000/., the same proportion may hold good; but 
when you come to an income of 5,000/., 500/. is too high a rent 
to give; and when you come to one of 100/., 101. is too little. 
Now 801. a year for rent in an expenditure of 800/. is a reasonable 
enough sum, and yet I would advise our couple to set about their 
house-hunting prepared to give more. I remember one of the wisest 
men I ever knew saying to me that amongst the most important 
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factors in the happiness of daily life was a comfortable and attrac- 
tive home, and that people starting married life should do their 
best to insure one, even at the sacrifice of certain other enjoy- 
ments and advantages which at first sight might appear more 
obviously desirable. Thus, he said, it is better to spend money 
on the home than on amusements which take you away from it ; 
it is better to make your daily surroundings beautiful, pleasant, 
and convenient than to have frequent changes of air and scene ; 
it is better to live in airy healthy rooms than to own a variety of 
garments or an extensive visiting list. Good sense I thought his 
propositions at the time, and experience and observation have 
convinced me that they are true wisdom. I wouldadvise, then, a 
rent of over 80/.—say 90/. or even a little more—holding that 
two people with an income of 800/. would be justified in spending 
at least 1301. of it on rent, rates, and taxes. In the choice of 
a house there are two things to be considered, the house itself 
and its locality. The advantages of the two are interdependent ; 
that is to say that it may be necessary to sacrifice something in 
the first in order to gain something in the second and vice versa. 

It is not wise, I am sure, to live at too great a distance from the 
haunts and habitations of the world to which one belongs; to do 
so draws down the curses of friends and increases expenditure in 
cab fares. Go right away, into a suburb or the country, beyond 
the range of London calls altogether, or choose a neighbourhood 
which, if visiting is to take place at all, does not involve too great 
a tax upon the strength and time of the wife and the purses and 
patience of her friends. In these days of women’s clubs, it is, of 
course, fairly easy for a woman to maintain her circle of friends 
or acquaintances by receiving visits at her club one day in the 
week, and by spending another day weekly in London for the 
purpose of paying calls; but if she and her husband want to dine 
out at all, they must live within what I would call the dinner- 
party radius. Fashionable neighbourhoods, naturally, do not 
come within the limits of possibility, or desirability either, for 
reasons other than the question of rent, one being that trades- 
people charge much higher prices in such neighbourhoods ; my 
radius is determined, therefore, by the solid reality of cab fares and 
the sum total of the weekly books, not by considerations of the 
social standing of one’s front door. Thus Bayswater is within, 
but Shepherd’s Bush without the circle ; Kensington is included, 
but Hammersmith unadvisable ; Bloomsbury, especially for 
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theatres, is convenient, but Kilburn is too far away. As for 
Hampstead, that relic of a more rustic past, neither town nor 
country, village nor suburb ; with the town indeed tugging at its 
skirts, but the spirit of the country calm upon its brow, its feet 
shod in bricks and mortar, but its head bared yet to the sky—as 
for Hampstead, the rich who live there from choice may drive 
down in their carriages in half an hour to the north side of the 
park, in forty minutes to the south and rather enjoy the descent 
into the movement and traffic, and again the journey back from 
out the streets to the higher ground and the purer air. But 
those who for reasons of health or economy take up their abode 
there, I would advise to eat their dinner at home or with their 
next-door neighbours. Choose your house, therefore, with some 
regard to the street in which it stands, not on account of the 
social repute of that street, but of the practical advantages 
of its position. But position is not everything or nearly every- 
thing : the two things most important to health, and consequently 
to spirits, are light and air. So care should be taken to secure a 
house in not too narrow a street, and not too closely built up at the 
back, so that any sun that is going may have a chance of entering 
the rooms and cheering the inmates. To secure these advantages, it 
may be necessary to approach the outer edge of the radius, instead 
of keeping well within it, but they are so important as to make 
the increased distance from the centre well worth putting up with. 

Having taken your house and put down 130/. out of your 800. 
for rent, the next question is the question of servants. Two is 
the right number, a cook at 20/. a year, and a house-parlourmaid 
at 18. With two such servants, if they are well-meaning and fairly 
intelligent, a woman can have her house properly kept and her 
household conducted with order and daintiness, if she chooses, 
which means that she must be willing to supervise and interest 
herself in the details of the establishment. A cook at 20/. is not 
a chef, but my experience is that you are pretty well as likely to 
get the makings of a cook for those wages as by giving more, unless 
you make a big jump up and arrive on another plane—the plane 
of the thirties. Besides, 20/. is as much as our couple can afford, 
and a willing girl, if her mistress will look after her and train 
her, will be able to send up food wholesomely cooked, if not 
ingeniously varied or fancifully luxurious. And fancy cooking 
requires, moreover, besides experience and skill, a considerable 
consumption of eggs and butter, not to speak of less commonplace 
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ingredients, and, as we shall see presently, such consumption must 
be strictly limited. A house-parlourmaid, too, at 18/. wages, will 
not be very experienced, and if she is left to do her work unaided 
and undirected, things will be apt to be what is best described as 
messy. But if a woman marries on 800/. a year, she ought not 
to be too proud or too indolent to lend a constant head and an 
occasional hand to the conduct of her house—nor her husband 
either for the matter of that. Thus he should be his own butler, 
and, besides taking charge of the cellar, should decant, if not the 
everyday claret or whisky, certainly any wine which he offers to 
his friends. The wife should dust the china and ornaments ; it 
prevents breakages—or if they occur, the breaker pays—and 
gives the servant more time to get through her morning’s task of 
scrubbing, sweeping, silver cleaning, and the like. She will, of 
course, take the entire charge of her store and linen cupboards, 
will inspect every article when it comes back from the wash, and 
may well assist in the mending. By such co-operation, she not 
only encourages a servant to be interested in her work, but by 
giving her sufficient time to doit in the best way, can insist upon 
that best being done. 

A word may not be amiss here as to the complaints one so 
often hears of the ingratitude displayed by servants for help 
given or consideration shown to them. It should be remembered 
in the first place that servants are not superior to the rest 
of humanity, and that gratitude is a rare virtue and generally 
short-lived. A servant—or anybody else—may feel grateful at 
the time of receiving a kindness, but you cannot expect him 
or her to go on feeling grateful for ever, which is, I gather, 
what people generally expect. Must we have full payment for 
every little kindness we do? For gratitude certainly is a pay- 
ment, though the cheque by which it discharges its debt be 
crossed on the bank of our vanity or self-complacency, instead 
of being paid direct to the account of our pocket or our personal 
trouble. Then ‘consideration’ means many things. It may 
mean a weak indulgence or a moral torpor, as well as a just 
regard for another’s rights or difficulties, and a servant will never 
thank you for going without what you are too lazy or too cowardly 
to insist upon. I believe that what appeals to, what is most 
valued by, servants is justice, an attitude towards them and their 
failings, not determined by the caprice or mood of the moment, 
but by the merits of the case; a self-control on the part of 
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the mistress equal to that demanded from the maid. I have 
always thought it must be almost unbearably trying to stand still 
and be found fault with, without being allowed to ‘answer back,’ 
even if one were in the wrong; and if one were, perhaps, partially 
in the right, or had a fair excuse if not an adequate reason for 
one’s shortcoming, how hard to be properly respectful! Justice is 
the crown of authority, and authority fitly exercised, that is to say 
firmly and with kindliness, will, in normal conditions, obtain from 
ordinary human nature a reasonably diligent and honest service. 

We will assume, then, that our couple have two respectable 
and well-meaning young women as servants, and that the wife has 
the will and capacity to aid and superintend their labours to the 
extent of giving them sufficient time to do their work well, and 
seeing that it is sodone. We come nowto the sum necessary for 
housekeeping expenses. In this I include food; household 
necessaries, such as lamp-oil, candles, soap, and the like ; washing 
and window-cleaning. These expenses ought to be, and with 
careful management can be, covered by 4/. a week, and I would 
divide the items as follows : 


oe a. 
Washing (including household linen and servants’ washing) . 012 0 
Window-cleaning . : : - ; : : : « (0 BA 
Meat. 1 0 0 
Groceries . 1 0 0 
3read eo 4 © 
Vegetables ; ; ; ; ; : : : ; Oo 2 6 
Milk . : . : ; ‘ ‘ : - ; ‘ ~ Or 28,56 
Eggs. ‘ ; ‘ ; : : ; ; : ; x O12) 6 
Butter ‘ : : ; ; ‘ : ? : = , 42. 6 
Fish . i : ‘ ‘ ; : : : . : . 0 4 0 
Lacon : . ; - ; ‘ = < F > 107 70 

318 4 


Windows in London cannot be cleaned by the maids, except 
those in the basement, which ought to be kept clean by the cook. 
In the ordinary small London house of three stories there are 
fourteen windows (exclusive of the basement), three on each floor 
and two on the staircase ; or fifteen, for on the top floor there is 
generally a room more than on the other floors, and the extra 
yoom means an extra window. Now dirty windows are an abomi- 
nation of desolation, and the words are not used as a figure, but 
literally, for there is nothing gives a house a more desolate, 
uncared-for appearance than grimy or mud-flecked panes. Four- 
pence a window is the usual price for cleaning, and by having 
four windows cleaned each week, and the insides wiped over with 
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a duster when the rooms to which they severally belong are 
turned out, these eyes of the house can be kept decently clean 
and bright if not lustrously shining. The dining-room windows 
should be cleaned oftener than the others, as they are exposed to 
the mud-splashes from the street, and consequently get dirty 
sooner than those at the back or upper part of the house. The 
allowance for the tradesmen’s books is not extravagant, especially 
the sum set down for groceries, as so much is included under this 
heading—matches, blacklead, polishing paste, firewood, and many 
other insignificant but money-costing articles, besides the items 
mentioned above in this connection, and the more prominent 
necessaries of tea and coffee, sugar, jam, and cheese. Still, a 
household of four people, and more than four people, can be 
adequately provided for on 4/. a week, so I set down the house- 
keeping expenses at 208]. a year. 

The rates and taxes, housekeeping, and servants being 
accounted for, we will pass on to the husband’s side of the 
household, which means wine and tobacco. It is obvious that 
the less he drinks and the less he smokes, the better. I speak, 
of course, pecuniarily, the question of abstinence from any point 
of view other than that of the purse not being our concern. If 
he drinks claret, his wine bill cannot well come to less than 
301. in the year; but many of my men friends maintain that he 
ought to drink, not claret, but whisky, in the ordinary way, and 
one of them has furnished me with a list which I adopt and 
subjoin, and which reduces the sum by 101. 


£3.a 
Whisky, 44 doz. at 36s. ; ‘ ; ; ; Se 0 
Claret, 9 doz. at153  . ‘ , , ; . Cle 6 
Port, 1% doz. at42.. : ; ‘ ; « eee oO 
Sherry, 1 doz ati2s. . , ; : ; +s £2 0 
Brandy, 2 bottles at 5s. A ‘ ; 4 « 1070 

20 2 0 


As for smoking, a man who marries on 800/. a year must like 
a pipe or learn to like it. If he is but a moderate smoker, 
smokes tobacco at 6s. 6d. a pound, and allows himself 100 cigars 
and 200 or 300 cigarettes in the year, he will cover his expenses 
in this direction with 10/. 


And now comes the question of clothes and pocket-money. 
The husband needs more pocket-money than the wife, and the 
wife needs more clothes than the husband. The latter, what 
with his omnibus or tube fare (for he probably will not have time, 
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let alone inclination, to walk both ways or all the way to and from 
his house to his office or chambers), his lunch, his cup of tea in 
the afternoon, and his ‘ Westminster’ or ‘ Pall Mall,’ will spend 
2s. or nearly 2s.a day. The amount cannot be calculated at less, 
for even though he should save 2d. or 3d. a day, there is Sunday 
to be considered, and it will not be a blank day in expenditure 
if he goes to church and contributes to the collection or to his 
club and has tea or a brandy and soda. He must certainly have 
his 12s. a week, and that means 30/. a year, or a little more—to he 
quite accurate, 31/. 4s. Then he will spend 40/. on clothes, so 
that his personal allowance cannot be less than 70/. The wife 
will require less pocket money; she must content herself with 
20/. a year, and out of that she must pay her club subscription, 
if she belongs to a club, her expenses of locomotion, and the cab 
fares to and from the dinner parties. Her dress, on the other 
hand, will cost more than her husband’s, and we must allow her, 
I think, 50/., so that the sum employed by each in personal 
expenses is the same, that is to say, 701. a year. 

Then there is the doctor, and as under this heading we will 
include the dentist and the chemist’s bill, we cannot set apart 
less than 30/. Coal will come to 12/. in the year, and gas, or its 
equivalent, to 9/. 

Repairs are always a formidable item, and they are as per- 
sistent and as inevitable as fate. You always hope that there 
will not be much to do next year—a fond delusion, for next year 
invariably exacts as much as its predecessor, and occasionally 
more ; for the kitchen boiler may burst, or snow comes through 
the roof, or the range goes wrong, and the recurring necessity of 
painting the house outside seems to arise so much oftener than 
it ought to. You must set aside, I think, taking one year with 
another, 50/. for repairs, and think yourself lucky if you are able 
to keep within that limit. In repairs I include cleaning, the 
cleaning of chintzes, curtains, and carpets; and the keeping up 
the supply of all that is needed for the house, such as linen, 
brooms and brushes, china, glass, &e. For once let the supply go 
down, and you will find it almost impossible to get it up again, unless 
somebody leaves you a legacy, and you will indeed be in the posi- 
tion of the cattle-farmer who, having gradually sold his stock 
and spent the proceeds on his pleasures instead of buying more 
beasts, found himself reduced to one cow (the which was barren), 
and remarked that farming did not pay. So it does not pay to 
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let your sheets and dusters pass into the rag-bag without putting 
others in their place, and 50/. a year will not be too much to 
make good the general wear and tear. 

There remains now postage and stationery to be paid for. 
Five pounds we must put down for stationery proper, that is to 
say, paper, envelopes, and blotting-paper. Then 5s. a week, 
which is 13/. a year, should be allowed for little extra expenses, 
such as the despatching of parcels, the purchase of a few flowers 
and the like, and out of this fund stamps, postcards, and telegrams 
must be paid for. 

I think we have now accounted for all primary expenses ; there 
remain only savings, holidays, amusements, and charity. Our 
couple must put by 50/.a year. It seems a good deal not to 
spend, but it is not very much to save, and they must have a 
substantial margin between their door and the wolf. They must 
allow another 50/. for holiday expenses, the cost of lodgings or 
hotels, travelling, and tips. A long stay with friends is a saving 
in holiday expenses, but Saturday to Monday visits, or holidays 
spent in going from house to house, are most costly, the constant 
railway journeys and tips running away with more money than 
would be spent in modest seaside or country lodgings, or at a 
Swiss hotel en pension. That leaves 35/. for entertaining, 
amusements, and charity. Not a large sum, but I have gone 
upon the principle of apportioning liberal amounts for the 
necessaries—or what are considered the necessaries—of life and 
leaving the voluntary side to take care of itself. Before dis- 
cussing the subject further, we will make a list of the figures as 
I have drawn them up, so as to have them clearly before us : 


Rent, rates, and taxes . 
Housekeeping 
Servants’ wages 
Husband’s allowance 
Wife’s allowance . 
Repairs . 

Holidays 

Doctor . 

Wine 

Tobacco 

Coal 

Gas - 

Stationery 

Postage &e. 
Entertaining &c. 
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Now, these figures admit of modifications, but the modifica- 
tions must depend on the individuality of the spenders. I have, 
as I said above, put the necessaries in the foreground and left 
but a narrow margin for luxuries. The list as given admits of an 
increase in the numbers of the household, as the addition of a 
child, or even two children, would necessitate but little alteration 
in the figures, and it is drawn up upon the assumption that the 
couple who have the spending of it are an average couple with no 
special gift of management. It is to such a couple that my 
remark as to society taking a back seat is applicable. For society 
is expensive. Apart from the cabfare question, which forces 
itself upon the attention on the way to and from every entertain- 
ment—every entertainment which takes place in the evening, at 
any rate—there is the question of dress, a serious one on the 
woman’s side, for it is not only the fundamental garments, but 
the little extra accompaniments, the subtle touches, unnoticed 
almost, save in their absence, which cost money. And much 
going out entails a varied wardrobe, for the gown suitable for a 
small dinner is not fitted for a large one, nor again for a ball, and 
to be unsuitably dressed is quite as bad as to be ill dressed. 

Then, tliose who go out much must entertain in their turn, 
and frequent dinners mean an increase in the wine bill, as well as 
in the tradesmen’s books, not to speak of such items as flowers, the 
washing of extra table-napkins and cloths, and the many minute 
expenses which mount from pence to shillings and from shillings 
to pounds. That is why I maintain that a couple with an income 
of eight hundred will do well to confine their social intercourse to 
a limited amount of dining-out and an occasional unpretentious 
dinner to intimate friends ; though social intercourse, to be sure, 
is not quite the right term to use, for there are other ways 
of seeing your friends than across each other’s dining tables. 
Playgoing must be strictly limited, for theatre and music-hall 
tickets run away with a lot of money, and there is always the 
expense of the journey hither and thither. The real lovers of 
music can indulge their taste at very little cost, and so, for the 
matter of that, can the stage enthusiast; but for those who 
are not content to see plays except in the ordinary way, theatre- 
going must be a rare pastime. On the whole it comes to ihis, 
that a pretty home, comfortably kept, and an easy mind, unshaken 
by the thought of the Christmas bills, are better worth having 
than a large acquaintance, much entertaining, and many amuse- 
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ments ; and that for most people who live on eight hundred a 
year these things are not compatible. 

There are, however, people with a gift of management, people 
who seem to be endowed with an intuitive sense of how to make 
half a sovereign go as far as fifteen shillings do with ordinary 
mortals, and such people can live on eight hundred a year, or 
less, and do everything that they want to do with as much ease 
as others with double their income. I say they, but it is 
really she, for in a case of limited means it is the wife who makes 
the difference. I do not mean to deny to the husband tempta- 
tions to extravagance, and the virtues of economy and self-denial ; 
but not in his hands is the essential management of the expendi- 
ture, and as regards the meeting and overlapping of the two 
ends of spending and income, his wife can make or mar him. I 
have known couples—and more than couples, households in which 
were small mouths with large capacities for the consumption of 
food—who lived in clover while their fellows in like circumstances 
were, so to speak, cropping the scanty grass of the hillside. In 
such households the wife is always well dressed, her drawing-room 
fresh, flower-decked, and pretty, her little dinners dainty ; and 
husband and wife dine out, go here and there, and betray no sign 
of pinching in the social shoe. Management and fingers! In 
these, I believe, lies the secret; a gift for organisation, and hands 
which can sew and do not disdain the needle, which can carry out 
the suggestions of the brain and shrink from no homely task. 
But the majority of us lack the planet’s brilliance and must be 
content with the twinkle twinkle of tle little star; and it is for 
the little stars, the ordinary men and women, and not for the 
exceptionally gifted, that I have drawn up my scheme of ex- 
penditure. 

I have not touched upon the question of flats. Flats have 
obvious advantages ; the rent is inclusive of much, repairs more 
limited and consequently less costly than in a house, and those 
who live in a flat know, as the saying goes, where they are. But 
space is limited, as well as repairs, and space in the case of a 
couple beginning life together is important. It usually requires 
a speedy widening, and moving is a bottomless pit in which is 
swallowed up any saving effected by the possibility of keeping a 
servant less cr in other minor ways incidental to flat life. Then 
a large flat is more expensive than a house with a corresponding 
number of rooms; to obtain light, air, and space you must either 
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pay a high rent or go very far away from the centre of the 
dinner-party radius. For two people who are never going to be 
more than two a flat may be desirable in many ways; but while 
fate is vague with unformulated possibilities, a dwelling-place of 
not too strictly limited accommodation is eminently desirable. 

Neither have I spoken of the country, nor have I left myself 
space enough to doso. And it is hardly necessary, for funda- 
mentally the principle of expenditure is the same. The items 
may differ from the town items ; but they vary, too, according to 
the part of the country you may choose to live in. In some 
neighbourhoods rents are low, and meat, milk, butter, and 
vegetables are cheap ; in others, where the wealthy congregate or 
the London market draws the produce of the land into its 
capacious jaws, housekeeping is by no means cheap ; and to speak 
of growing your own vegetables and providing your own milk and 
butter would lead us into agricultural regions which I dare not 
tread. But the gist of the matter is surely this, that successful 
financing, in small as in large concerns, is a more subtle thing 
than can be conveyed by outward rules or set regulations. Let 
us by all means have the rules and regulations, and let us 
compare experiences and offer suggestions ; but the application 
of rules or schemes of management is a question for the individual ; 
the difference in items is a matter of balancing; and the man 
and woman who can live comfortably in London on eight 
hundred a year will expend that sum anywhere else with equal 
felicity, 


G. CoLMORE. 
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THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY: 


BY THE REV. W. H. FITCHETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.’ 


VI. LUCKNOW AND SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 


‘And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England flew. —TENNyson, 


On the night of May 30, 1857, the steps of the Residency at 
Lucknow witnessed a strange sight. On the uppermost steps 
stood a group of British officers in uniform. Sir Henry Lawrence 
was there, with his staff; Banks, the chief commissioner ; Colonel 
Inglis, of the 32nd. The glare of a flaming house a hundred and 
fifty yards distant threw on the group a light as intense almost as 
noonday. Forty paces in front of the group stood a long line of 
Sepoys loading in swift silence. The light of the flames 
played redly on their dark faces, on their muskets brought quickly 
into position for capping. For weeks the great city had been 
trembling on the verge of revolt, and an officer of his staff had 
brought Lawrence news that gun-fire that night, nine o’clock, was 
to be the signal for the outbreak. 

Lawrence had taken all human precautions, and was familiar 
with such warnings as that now brought to him, and he sat down 
with his staff to dinner with iron composure. At nine o’clock 
there rolled through the sultry darkness the sound of a gun, and 
silence fell for a moment on the dinner party. Nothing followed 
the roar of the gun. Lawrence leaned forward with a smile on his 
face, and said to the officer who brought the news, ‘ Your friends 
are not punctual.’ 

At that moment there rose in sharp succession on the still 
night air the crack of a dozen muskets. Then came the sound of 
running feet, the confused shouts of a crowd. The mutiny had 
come ! 

Lawrence, without a change of countenance, ordered the horses, 
waiting ready saddled, to be brought round, and, followed by his 
staff, went out on to the Residency steps to wait for them. As they 
stood there red flames were breaking out at a score of points in the 
black mass of houses on which they looked. The air was full of 
' Copyright, 1901, by the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, in the United States of America, 
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tumult. An English bungalow only a hundred and fifty yards dis- 
tant broke into flame, showing how near the mutineers were. 

At that moment, with the tramp of disciplined feet, a body of 
Sepoys came running up at the double out of the darkness, and 
swung into line facing the Residency steps. It was the native 
officer bringing up the Residency guard; and, saluting Captain 
Wilson, Lawrence’s aide-de-camp, he asked ‘if the men should 
load.’ These men were known to be disloyal; before the morning 
dawned, as a matter of fact, they were in open mutiny. Ought 
they to be treated as loyal, and permitted to load with the entire 
British staff of the city at the muzzles of their muskets? Wilson 
reported the native officer’s question to Lawrence. ‘Yes,’ said he 
quietly , ‘let them load,’ and the group on the Residency steps 
quietly watched while ramrods rang sharply in the musket barrels, 
and the gun-nipples were capped. The sound of ramreds falling 
on the leaden bullets was perfectly audible in the hush; and, says 
Colonel Wilson, ‘I believe Sir Henry was the only man of all that 
group whose heart did not beat the quicker for it.’ 

Then there came a thrilling pause. These men had the entire 
British staff at Lucknow before them at point-blank distance! <A 
single gesture, a shout, and that line of muskets would have 
poured its deadly fire upon the group on the Residency steps, and 
with the sound of that one volley Lucknow must have fallen, and 
perhaps the course of history been changed. 

These brave men standing there under the very shadow of 
death knew this, and not a figure stirred! Had there been the least 
sign of agitation or fear, perhaps the Sepoys would have fired. 
But the cool, steadfast bearing of that group of Englishmen put a 
strange spell on the Sepoys. Another moment of intensest strain, 
and the native officer gave a sharp word of command. The magic 
of discipline prevailed : the men swung round and marched off into 
the darkness. But the fate of Lucknow and a thousand British 
lives hung on those few critical moments. It was the haughty, 
ice-cold courage of that heroic group on the Residency steps which, 
for the moment, averted a great disaster. 

Sir Henry Lawrence is the hero of the earlier stages of the 
siege of Lucknow, and it is difficult to imagine a loftier or more 
gallant character. He came of that sturdy, strong-brained North 
of Ireland stock, which has given to the British Empire so many 
gallant soldiers and famous administrators, so many great engineers 
and captains of labour. Lawrence’s face, with its long features, 
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thin-flowing beard, deep-set, meditative, not to say dreamy eyes, 
and high cheek-bones, was an odd compound of, say, Don Quixote 
and Abraham Lincoln. His valour was ‘a sword of Spain, the 
ice-brook’s temper;’ but he had better qualities than even 
valour of that fine edge. He was an administrator of the first 
order. His intellect had in it a curious penetrating quality, 
and perhaps his brain alone forecast, in its true scale, the 
great Mutiny which shook almost to its fall the British rule in 
India. His courtesy, his unselfishness, his passionate scorn of 
injustice, his generous pity for the oppressed, gave a strange 
charm to Lawrence’s character, while his meditative piety added 
gravity and depth to it. The whole interval between the tragedy 
of Cawnpore and the glory of Lucknow is to be measured by 
the single personality of Henry Lawrence. That he was of a 
different type from Wheeler explains why Lucknow escaped 
while Cawnpore perished. 

The two cities are about sixty miles distant from each other. 
Wheeler and Lawrence had each to face, practically, the same 
situation, and with resources not very unequal. Wheeler's 
credulous faith in his Sepoys flung away the last chance of the ill- 
fated British in Cawnpore. It was this which made him gather 
them within those thin lines of earth, shelterless from shot or sun- 
stroke, and without supplies, where no fate except death or 
surrender was possible. Lawrence, with surer insight, measured 
the problem before him. He chose wisely the spot where the 
British must make their stand for existence. He gathered within 
the lines he selected all the treasure and warlike resources of the 
city, with supplies that a siege of five months did not exhaust. 
And his splendid foresight and energy saved Lucknow. 

There is no space to tell here in detail the tale of the noble 
courage and energy with which Lawrence kept the seething and 
turbulent city from revolt through May and June. The mere 
garrison figures of Lucknow show Lawrence’s position. He had 
700 Europeans on whom he could rely. There were 7,000 Sepoys, 
all potential and highly probable mutineers. Beyond this was a 
great turbulent and fanatical city, with a population of, say, 
700,000, a magazine waiting to explode at the touch of a match. 

The peril was certain in its character, but was uncertain in 
scale, and time, and form. Lawrence had to arm himself against 


that vague, formless, yet terrific peril, without letting those who ' 


watched him closely and keenly discover that he was conscious of 
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its existence. He had to hide an anxious brain behind a cheerful 
face; to prepare minutely for swift-coming and desperate war, 
while wearing the dress and talking the language of peace; to 
turn a hospitable Residency into a fortress; and yet keep open 
doors and an open table. And he did it all! When, the morning 
after Chinhut, the Residency was closely and furiously besieged, it 
was found to be provisioned, organised, and armed for a stern and 
obstinate and, in the end, successful defence ! 

Lawrence read the whole position of affairs so truly that his 
forecast of events has in it a gleam of something like prophecy, or 
of magic. ‘He told me,’ says Colonel Wilson, ‘that nearly the 
whole army would go, but not, he thought, the Sikhs; that in 
every native regiment there was a residuum of loyal Sepoys, and 
he meant, if possible, to retain these—as he actually did. If 
Cawnpore held out, Lucknow would be unassailed ; but if Cawn- 
pore fell Lucknow would be hard pressed, and no succour could 
reach the city before the middle of August ; that the outbreak would 
remain a revolt of the Sepoys and not a rising of the people.’ 

Lawrence’s own policy, meanwhile, was to fight for time. 
Every hour the mutiny could be postponed lessened its chances of 
success. ‘ Time,’ he writes in his diary on May 18, ‘is everything 
just now; time, firmness, promptness, conciliation, prudence.’ 
But Lawrence had many difficulties in carrying out that wise 
policy, some of them created by the divided judgments of his own 
staff. Mr. Gubbins, the financial commissioner, in particular, 
vehemently mistrusted Lawrence’s mild handling of the Sepoys. 
Gubbins was clever, audacious, quick-witted, fatally over-quick, 
perhaps, in judgment, with a gift for giving advice in confident— 
not to say imperious—accents, which his official superiors found 
somewhat trying. He valued his own advice, too, so highly that 
he could not forgive the dulness in his superiors which failed to 
discern its excellence, or the hesitation which lingered in putting 
it into practice. He was perpetually urging Lawrence to disarm 
and expel all the native troops in Lucknow. Yet Lawrence’s 
milder policy was justified by events. Some seven hundred 
Sepoys remained true to their salt, and served through the great 
siege with a devotion and a courage beyond praise. ‘ Neither 
temptation nor threats from their comrades without,’ says Fayrer, 
‘or hardships and privation within, could induce them to desert. 
There is nothing in the history of the Sepoy army more creditable 
or honourable than their behaviour,’ 
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Lawrence had other troubles with the Europeans in Lucknow. 
An indiscreet editor in Lucknow published some alarmist 
articles of a singularly mischievous character, and Lawrence sent 
for him, and warned him that, if he continued to write in a 
fashion calculated to provoke mutiny, he would suppress his 
paper. But Lawrence knew human nature too well to believe 
that mere threats would keep a foolish editor from committing 
folly. A few days afterwards, happening to ride by the newspaper 
office, he suddenly drew rein, and said to his staff, ‘Let us go in 
and edit the paper for Mr. . He entered, said to the astonished 
editor, ‘ Mr. , to show you I bear no ill-will, I am come to 
write you a leading article ;’ and, sitting down, dashed off an 
article expounding the resources of the Government for meeting 
and putting down a revolt. The article acted as a tonic on native 
and European opinion in the city; but it also captured the 
editor. 

Lawrence had not a very keen sense of humour, but occa- 
sionally humour—of a grim sort—broke out from him. A Hindu 
of some rank advised that a number of monkeys should be collected 
in the Residency, and be attended and fed by high-caste Brahmins. 
This would ensure the favour of all the Hindu divinities, and would 
make the English popular. Lawrence listened gravely, then said, 
‘Your advice is good. Come,’ he said, rising and taking his hat, 
‘I will show you my monkeys.’ He led the way to a battery 
which had just been completed; and, laying his hand on an 
18-pounder gun, said, ‘See! here is one of my monkeys. That’ 
—pointing to a pile of shot-—‘is his food, and this’—laying his 
hand on the shoulder of a sentry of the 32nd, who stood at atten- 
tion close by—‘is the man who feeds them. Now go and tell 
your friends of my monkeys!’ 

The serene quality of Lawrence’s courage is shown by a letter 
he writes to Raikes on May 30: ‘We are pretty jolly . . . but 
we are in a funny position. . . . We are virtually besieging four 
regiments—in a quiet way—-with 300 Europeans. I .. . reside 
in cantonments guarded by the gentlemen we are besieging.’ 
That very night, as it happened, the outbreak came! 

On the last day of June the disastrous fight at Chinhut brought 
affairs at Lucknow to a crisis. The revolted regiments from 
Eastern Oude were marching on Lucknow, and Lawrence, acting 
on the one principle of British war in India—of striking and 
never waiting to be struck—marched out to crush the approaching 
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mutinous regiments. His little force consisted of 300 of the 32nd, 
230 more or less loyal Sepoys, 36 British volunteers on horseback, 
120 native cavalry, and 10 guns, of which six were manned by 
Sepoys. There was grave doubt as to how the native artillery 
would behave ; but Lawrence said, ‘We must try and “blood” 
them.’ 

As it happened, Lawrence was completely deceived as to the 
strength of the enemy. He reckoned they might number 5,000 ; 
they were nearer 15,000, with not less than thirty guns. By 
some accident, too, the 32nd were marched out without having 
broken their fast, and, marching eight miles under the glare of 
an Indian sun, were exhausted before they fired a shot. 

The day at Chinhut, in brief, was one of blunders and disasters, 
‘Everything,’ says Fayrer, ‘was against us.’ The force started 
late, and without adequate preparation. The supplies of food and 
water never came up. The men of the 32nd had to attack when 
exhausted by heat, thirst and fatigue, and want of food. The 
native artillerymen deserted; the Sikh cavalry fled. The one 
formidable gun the British had, an 8-inch howitzer, was thrown 
out of action owing to the elephant that drew it taking fright. 
The British, in addition, were badly armed. Many of their 
muskets would not go off. In the confusion of the retreat an 
officer called on a private of the 32nd by name to turn round and 
fire on the enemy. ‘I will do so, sir, if you wish,’ said the man, 
‘but it’s no use! I have snapped six caps already and the piece 
won't go off” The Sepoys, as it happened, were armed with new 
and clean muskets. 

The enormous numbers of the Sepoys enabled them to outflank 
the scanty British force, and nothing remained but retreat. 
There were many individual acts of gallantry; but, in broken 
desperately fighting clusters, the 32nd had to fall back, many of 
the men dropping from exhaustion or sunstroke while they tried 
to fight. An officer in the battle has described the huge mass of 
the Sepoys as it pressed on the flank of the retreating British. 
‘The plain,’ he says, ‘was one moving mass of men. Regiment 
after regiment of the Sepoys poured steadily towards us, the 
flanks covered with a foam of skirmishers. They came on in 
quarter-distance columns, the standards waving in their places, 
and everything performed as steadily as possible. A field-day 
on parade could not have been better.’ Under the terrific 
fire poured on their flank the gallant 32nd simply melted away. 
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Their colonel, Case, a splendid soldier, fell desperately wounded, 
and one of the officers ran to assist him. ‘ Your place,’ Case 
told him, ‘is with yourmen. Never mind me. Leave me to die, 
but stand by your men.’ 

Lawrence rode, hat in hand, wherever the fire was fiercest, 
cheering the men ; but again and again he wrung his hands, and 
was heard to say, ‘My God! I have brought them to this!’ A 
great body of native cavalry was about to charge down on the 
clusters of broken redcoats, when the thirty-six volunteers on 
horseback rode at them with such fury that the whole hostile mass 
was broken, and, with its two guns and sea of glittering sabres, 
was actually driven off in flight! The retreating column had 
reached the iron bridge; the Sepoys, outnumbering them by 
hundreds to one, were pressing on, when Lawrence saved them by 
a flash of warlike genius. 

The British gun ammunition was exhausted, but Lawrence 
ordered the empty guns to be planted across the bridge, and the 
gunners to stand beside them with lighted port-fires, and before 
the menace of those unloaded guns the Sepoy pursuit was 
arrested! Out of his little European force no fewer than 112 
men and five officers of the 32nd were slain. The memory of 
those gallant men poisoned Henry Lawrence’s dying moments, 
He blamed himself because, as he said, he ‘had been moved by 
the fear of man to undertake so hazardous an enterprise.’ 

How darkly that night settled down on Lucknow may be 
imagined. The scene when the broken troops, blackened with 
dust, staggering with exhaustion, bloody from wounds, came 
streaming into the Residency, was one of the wildest confusion. 
It seemed as if everything was lost. The victorious Sepoys 
might carry the Residency with one breathless rush. ‘The end 
of all things seemed to have come,’ says Dr. Fayrer—who was 
busy dressing wounds amid all the tumult. ‘The poor ladies,’ 
he adds, ‘who, like others, were anticipating immediate death, 
were perfectly calm, and showed great fortitude. Lady Inglis 
has told how she ‘ watched our poor soldiers returning—the most 
mournful sight. They were straggling in by twos and threes ; some 
riding, some on guns, some supported by their comrades,’ ‘ Al- 
most every other cavalry volunteer, says another eye-witness, ‘ was 
encumbered with two, three, or even four foot-soldiers; one 
perhaps holding his hand, another laying fast hold on the crupper, 
or the tail of the horse, or the stirrup, or on all together.’ 
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Lady Inglis tells the story of how the news of Colonel Case’s 
death was brought to his wife. ‘Mrs. Case came up to me and 
said, ““O Mrs. Inglis, go to bed. I have just heard that your 
husband and mine are both safe.” I said, “ Why, I did not know 
Colonel Case went out.” Just then John (Colonel Inglis) came in, 
He was crying, and after kissing me turned to Mrs. Case and said, 
“ Poor Case!” Never shall I forget the cry of agony from the 
poor widow.’ 

It was at a crisis like this that the gallant and masterful 
spirit of Henry Lawrence shone out. The Sepoys had a saying 
that ‘when Lawrence Sahib had looked once down to the ground, 
and once up to the sky, and stroked his beard, he knew what to 
do” He had, that is, in an unrivalled degree, the faculty of 
seeing into the heart of a difficulty, and the twin faculty of swift 
decision. The disaster of Chinhut had changed the whole situa- 
tion. Lawrence had armed and garrisoned a cluster of castellated 
buildings, called the Mutchee Bhawan, about a thousand yards 
from the Residency, for the purpose of overawing the city. But 
his losses at Chinhut made it difficult to hold the Residency, and 
impossible to hold both the Residency and the Mutchee Bhawan ; 
and on the morning of July 1, from a rough semaphore on the 
roof of the Residency, a message was signalled to the Mutchee 
Bhawan, ‘ Retire to-night at twelve. Blow up well.’ 

Colonel Palmer, of the 48th Native Infantry, was in command at 
the Mutchee Bhawan ; he called his officers together, and laid his 
plans with perfect skill and coolness. There was a magazine con- 
sisting of 250 barrels of gunpowder and nearly 1,000,000 cartridges ; 
these were put together in a huge pile ; every gun that could not 
be carried off was spiked, and at midnight the garrison filed silently 
out, and the fuse was lighted. The garrison reached the Residency 
gate without meeting an enemy, and just as the last man entered, 
with a shock as of an earthquake and a flame that for a moment 
lit up half the city, Mutchee Bhawan blew up. It turned out 
that a private of the 32nd was left drunk and sound asleep in the 
building. He was blown up, of course, but the next morning 
was standing, stark naked, hammering at the Residency gate, 
shouting, “ Arrah, then, open your gates !” 

Lawrence had thus concentrated all his force within the lines 
of that scanty patch of soil which was to witness a defence as 
heroic and stubborn as that of;Saragossa against the French, or of 
Jerusalem against the Romans; and which for the next eighty- 
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eight days—till Havelock’s Highlanders, that is, with blackened 
faces and crimsoned bayonets came streaming through the Bailey 
Guard—was to be ringed with the fire of hostile guns. 

What was called the Residency was really an irregular cluster 
of houses and gardens, covering an area of about thirty-three acres, 
looking down from a slight ridge upon the river Goomtee. In the 
centre stood the Residency itself, a lofty three-storied building 
with many windows and wide-circling verandahs ; a spacious and 
comfortable residence, but singularly ill adapted for the purposes 
of war. The houses and gardens around it had been woven 
together with trenches and earthworks, with light batteries 
sprinkled at regular intervals on each front, and the external walls 
of the houses along the outer fronts were pierced with loopholes. 
But in the whole position there was not a defence anywhere that 
could resist artillery fire. 

The whole position formed a rough irregular pentagon. What 
may be called the northern front looked down a gentle slope, and 
across a line of native shops called the Captan Bazaar, to the river, 
the north-western angle being prolonged, like the horn of a rhino- 
ceros, to include a little point of rising ground occupied by a 
residence known as Innes’s house. 

The exterior defence was divided into seventeen posts, each 
post having its commandant and its tiny garrison of soldiers 
or of civilians, or of the few Sepoys still faithful to their salt 
And each post had to fight, like Hal o’ the Wynd, for ‘its ain 
hand ;’ to dig its own trenches, drive its own mines, make sorties 
on its own account, and repel assaults with its own muskets 
and bayonets as best it could. One man from each post was 
detailed to fetch each morning provisions for the day, but, for the 
rest, the little cluster of smoke-blackened heroes held their post 
with desperate valour on their own account, and without 
communication with any other post. There were no reliefs. 
Every man was on continuous duty day and night, and if he cast 
himself down for a brief and broken slumber, it was with his 
musket by his side, and without undressing. 

Innes’s post, at the extreme north-west angle, was commanded 
by Lieutenant Loughnan with a little garrison of clerks and men 
of the 32nd. Next came a stretch of earthworks called the North 
Curtain, under Colonel Palmer. The Redan, a projecting battery 
of three guns, was held by Lieutenant Lawrence, of the 32nd, with a 
few men of his regiment, The hospital, an unsheltered post, was 
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held by Lieutenant Langmore ; the Bailey Guerd adjoining it by 
Lieutenant Aitken, with some Sepoys of the 13th Native Infantry, 
The post was armed with two 9-pounders and a howitzer, and the 
Sepoys regarded the tiny battery entrusted to them with peculiar 
pride. 

Following down the east face, Dr. Fayrer’s house was held by 
Captain Weston, with some Sepoy pensioners ; Sago’s house was 
in charge of Lieutenant Clery, of the 32nd, with some men of that 
regiment. The Financial Commissicner’s office was held by 
Captain Saunders, with a mixed garrison of uncovenanted clerks 
\ and men of the 32nd; the Judicial Commissioner’s office, or 
Germon’s post, as it was called, was in charge of Captain Germon, 
and a batch of Sepoys and clerks. Anderson’s garrison—a two- 
storied house at the south-east angle of the position—-was held by 
Captain Anderson and a cluster of the 32nd, and some volunteers, 

The Cawnpore battery formed the extreme east of the southern 
face. This was armed with three light guns, and was so completely 
under the enemy’s fire that, when that fire was in full blast, no 
man could live beneath it, and the commander of this post was 
changed every day. The Sikhs’ square formed the western angle 
of the south front, and was held by Captain Harding, with some 
Sikh cavalry. Gubbins’s battery formed the southern extremity 
of the west front ; it had a mixed garrison of Sepoy pensioners, 
some men of the 32nd, and some native levies raised by Mr. 
Gubbins. The Racket-court, the Slaughter-house, the Sheep-pen, 
and the Church formed the defences of the west front, and were 
held chiefly by men of the commissariat department. The Resi- 
dency itself was held by a company of the 84th, under Captain 
Lowe, as a reserve, though only once during the siege was it called 
out. 

Above the Residency flew, in haughty chailenge to the whole 
world, the flag of England. That flag provoked in a quite 
curious degree the wrath of the mutineers. Every gun that could 
be brought to bear on it pelted it with shot, and again and again 
the staff was carried away. But the damage was instantly repaired, 
and through the whole of that desperate siege, while the tumult 
of the fight raged on every face of the entrenchments, 



































‘ Ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of England blew ! 
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and low earthworks, were gathered some 3,000 human beings. 
Of these, more than 600 were European women and children ; 
nearly 700 were native servants, non-combatants ; another 700 
were Sepoys, of somewhat dubious loyalty. The real fighting 
strength of the garrison consisted of 535 men of the 32nd, 50 of 
the 84th, 89 artillerymen, 100 British officers—mainly escapees 
from revolted regiments—and 153 civilians, mostly clerks, who 
now suddenly had to exchange the pen for the musket and bayonet. 

About 900 British, that is, constituted the true fighting force 
of Lucknow, and these 900 had to be distributed amongst seventeen 
‘posts,’ or batteries, and round the 2,500 yards, or thereabouts, 
of constantly threatened front. This gave an average of, roughly, 
50 men to each post, a number, of course, which grew less every day. 

The position had one remarkable feature. The Residency re- 
sembled nothing so much as a low island, set ina sea of native 
houses. Lawrence, with wise prevision, had attempted to clear each 
front of the Residency, and from June 12 he had some 600 work- 
men employed in this task. Nawabs’ palaces and ccolies’ huts 
alike were attacked with pickaxe and gunpowder ; but the under- 
taking was stupendous, and practically only the upper stcries of 
these houses were destroyed, so that they could not sweep the 
British entrenchments with their fire. But the lower walls were 
left standing, and these afforded perfect cover to the Sepoys, and 
enabled them to carry on their mining operations undetected. 

Along the eastern face these houses were at distances from 
the British entrenchments ranging from twenty-five to fifty 
yards; on the southern face they came up within thirteen yards 
of the Residency front, an interval, say, as wide as a city lane! 
So clese were the two hostile lines for those eighty-eight desperate 
days that the British could easily overhear the talk of the Sepoys ; 
and when bullets ceased to fly across the narrow space between, 
expletives—couched in shrill Hindu or in rough Anglo-Saxon— 
naturally took their place ! 

The strength of the mutineers was a varying and uncertain 
quantity. Sometimes it was wildly guessed to have risen to 
100,000, at other times to have sunk to 30,000. Colonel 
Inglis, in his official report of the siege, after speaking of ‘the 
terrific and incessant fire day and night,’ says ‘there could 
not have been less than 8,000 men firing at one time into our 
position.” This describes the common experience of eighty- 
eight days. And yet this great host, with all their constant 
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tempest of fire, their repeated assaults, their innumerable mines, 
never gained a single foot of that ground above which flew the 
flag of England! 

Sir Henry Lawrence’s keen and forecasting intellect made the 
triumphant defence of Lucknow possible, but in that defence he 
himself took the briefest share. The siege practically began on 
July 1. Lawrence had taken up his quarters in a room in the 
Residency, which gave him a complete view of the enemy, but 
was also peculiarly open to their fire. On that first day the 
Sepoys threw an 8-inch shell into the room where Lawrence was 
sitting, but he escaped without injury. He was entreated to 
change his quarters, but answered, with a laugh, he did not think 
the enemy had a gunner good enough to put a second shot through 
that same window! He was still pressed, however, to change, 
and at last he consented to do so ‘when he had arranged for 
moving his papers.’ 

At 8 p.m. on July 2 Lawrence was lying on his bed in this 
room, with Colonel Wilson sitting beside him writing down some 
instructions from his lips. Lawrence’s nephew, George, was 
reclining on a bed a few feet distant from his uncle ; a coolie sat 
on the floor pulling the punkah. Suddenly, with a terrific rush, 
a second shell from that fatal howitzer broke into the room and 
exploded there. As George Lawrence describes it, ‘ there was an 
instant’s darkness, and a kind of red glare, and a blast as of 
thunder. I found myself uninjured, though covered with bricks 
from top to toe.’ The very clothes were torn off Wilson’s body, 
but he, too, was uninjured. Lawrence was the only member of 
the group struck by the exploding shell, and he was mortally 
wounded, the whole of the lower part of his body being shattered. 

Colonel Wilson tells graphically the story of the exploding 
shell, the sheet of flame, the blast of sound, the dust, the thick 
darkness, the strangling smoke. He was himself thrown on the 
floor, and lay for a few moments stunned. Staggering to his feet, 
he cried, ‘Sir Henry, are you hurt?’ ‘Twice I thus called 
without any answer; the third time he said, in a low tone, “ I am 
killed.” When the dust cleared away, it was seen that the coverlet 
on Lawrence’s bed, a moment before white, was now crimsoned 
with his blood. He died on the morning of July 4, and the story 
of the thirty-six hours between his wound and his death is strangely 
pathetic. 

Fayrer, who was the resident surgeon, was brought hurriedly 
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in; and Lawrence in a whisper asked him how long he had to live. 
A fragment of the shell had struck the hip and comminuted the 
upper part of the thigh-bone. The wound was plainly fatal; and 
as the walls of the room in which Lawrence lay were. shaking 
continually to the stroke of the enemy’s round-shot, the dying 
man was carried to the verandah of Dr. Fayrer’s house, and there 
lay through the night, while life ebbed away. The Sepoys, some- 
how, got to know that Lawrence was lying under this particular 
verandah, and they turned on it what Fayrer describes as a ‘ most 
fiendish fire of round-shot and musketry. Through it all 
Lawrence kept the most perfect composure. He named 
his successor, Major Banks, and dictated exact and most 
luminous instructions as to the conduct of the siege. No finer 
proof of his clear, tenacious, forecasting intellect can be imagined 
than is supplied by the counsels which, whispered with 
dying breath, he gave to those on whom the responsibility 
of the defence must rest. Lawrence thought of everything and 
foresaw everything. The whole tactics of defence—how to keep the 
English members of the garrison in health, how to use the Sepoys, 
how to economise the provisions. ‘Entrench, entrench,’ was the 
burden of his whispered counsels urged with dying lips. ‘ Let every 
man,’ he said ‘ die at his post, but never make terms.’ Only when 
he mentioned his wife’s name did his iron composure fail, and he 
wept those rare reluctant tears which strong men know. He 
wished to partake of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The 
service was held in the open verandah, the sound of the chaplain’s 
voice being broken by the incessant crackle of hostile muskets and 
the crash of cannon-ball. Brave men knelt with unshamed tears 
by Lawrence’s bedside, and partook of the Sacrament with him. 
After it was over the dying man begged them to kiss him. 
The whole story, indeed, recalls that scene in the cockpit of the 
Victory, and the dying Nelson’s ‘ Kiss me, Hardy!’ ‘ Bury me,’ 
said Lawrence, ‘ without any fuss, and in the same grave with any 
men of the garrison who may die at that time.’ Then, records 
his biographer, ‘ speaking rather to himself than to those about 
him,’ he framed his own immortal epitaph, a sentence which 
deserves to be remembered as long as Nelson’s great signal itself, 
and which, indeed, has the same key-word: ‘Here lies Henry 
lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May God have mercy on 
him. It is not so well known that Lawrence wished a verse of 
Scripture should be added to his epitaph. To the chaplain, Harris, 
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he said, ‘This text I should like, “To the Lord our God belong 
mercies and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled against Him.”’ 
‘It was,’ he added, with a sudden touch of loving memory, ‘on 
my dear wife’s tomb.’ 

He was buried at nightfall. The combat was raging fiercely 
along each front of the Residency’s defences, and not an officer 
could follow the general to his grave. Four men of the 82nd 
were detailed to carry his body to its last rough resting-place, 
Before they lifted the couch on which it lay, one soldier drew 
down the sheet, and stooping, kissed with rough and quivering 
lips the dead man’s forehead, and each man of the party followed 
his example. What better sign of soldierly honour could be 
imagined? Lawrence’s burial curiously recalls that of Sir John 
Moore at Corunna. He, too, was buried, according to somewhat 
inaccurate tradition, ‘darkly, at the dead of night, and had for 
his requiem the thunder of the foeman’s guns. 

The story of the siege is, in the main, one of personal combats; 
of the duels of hostile sharpshooters ; of desperate fighting under- 
ground in the mines; of sorties by the few against the many; 
of the assaults of thousands repulsed by scores. As a type of the 
long-enduring courage with which individual ‘posts’ were held 
may be taken the single fact that Captain Anderson, whose resi- 
dence formed what was called ‘ Anderson’s post,’ and who hada 
garrison of only twenty men, held his position for five months, 
though a battery of nine 9-pounder guns was playing upon it 
almost day and night ! 

The standing orders were, ‘ Keep under cover, be always on 
the alert, and never fire a shot unless you can see your man.’ 
But it was very difficult to enforce the first clause of those instrue- 
tions, at least. Lady Inglis tells how she once personally remon- 
strated with a too-daring private of the 32nd for exposing himself 
too rashly, and reminded him of the ‘instructions.’ ‘ Yes,’ he 
said, ‘ but it’s not the way of Englishmen to fight behind walls!’ 

As a matter of fact, the sorties were incessant and most daring, 
and were commonly got up by small independent parties, who 
wished to clear out a house held by the enemy, or silence a gun 
that proved too tormenting. ‘ The local sorties,’ says Innes, ‘ were 
made generally by parties of not more than half a dozen men.’ 
They would choose their own leader, creep out close to the site of 
some hostile gun or picket, dash on it, spike the gun, kill a few of 
the enemy, send the others flying, and return in triumph ! 
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In the more regular sorties an engineer officer and a sergeant 
leading would run out, carrying a bag of gunpowder or a couple 
of hand grenades. If the door of the attacked house was open, 
grenades were thrown in, If it were shut they drove in a bayonet, 
or screwed a gimlet in its wood, suspended a bag of powder to it, 
and lit the fuse. The moment the crash came the stormers 
charged into the building, bayoneted the Sepoys holding it, placed 
another bag of gunpowder on the floor, lit the fuse, and fell back, 
the house five minutes afterwards flying up in fragments into the 
air. So expert did the men become in these house attacks that 
they learned the art of always going to the right, not the left, of a 
doorway or passage, so that they could fire into it without 
exposing the whole body. 

This sort of fighting naturally brought the more gallant spirits 
to the front. <A private of the 52nd, called Cooney, played a great 
part in these independent combats. With a single comrade he 
charged into an enemy's battery, shouting, as he leaped over the 
ridge of earth, ‘Right and left, extend!’ so that the Sepoys 
imagined a strong body was following, and fled precipitately, 
leaving the ingenious Cooney and his comrade to spike the guns 
at leisure ! 


Captain Birch says: ‘Cooney’s exploits were marvellous. 


He was backed by a Sepoy named Kandiel, who simply adored 
him. Single-handed, and without any orders, Cooney would go 
outside our position, and he knew more about the eaemy’s move- 
ments than anybody else. Over and over again he was put into 
the guard-room for “ disobedience of orders,” and as often let out 
when there was fighting to be done. On one occasion, he surprised 
one of the enemy’s batteries into which he crawled, followed by 
his faithful Sepoy, bayoneting four men, and spiking the guns. 
He was often wounded, and several times left his bed to volunteer 
for a sortie.’ Cooney was an Irishman, and loved fighting for its 
own sake. He fell in a sortie made after Havelock’s relief. 
Fayrer, the Residency surgeon, combined with equal energy 
the somewhat contradictory duties of inflicting wounds and of 
healing them. He worked with tireless energy, attending to the 
sick and wounded in the Residency itself. But he records, ‘I 
have constant opportunity of using my guns and rifles from the 
roof of my house, or from the platform in front of it.” And when 
this indefatigable doctor was not going his round among the sick 
and dying, he was to be found on his house-roof bringing down 
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Sepoys with the deadly skill he had learned in the jungle against 
tigers and deer. 

The best shot on the British side was Lieutenant Sewell, who, 
happy in the possession of a double-barrelled Enfield rifle, from a 
loophole on the top of the brigade mess, which commanded a 
thoroughfare through the Sepoy position, bagged his men asa 
good sportsman might bag grouse in a crowded cover. But the 
Sepoys, too, had their marksmen, whose accuracy was deadly, and 
whose exploits won from the British garrison the nicknames of 
‘Jim the Rifleman’ and ‘Bob the Nailer.’ ‘Bob the Nailer, 
from his perch high up in what was called Johannes’ house, 
wrought deadly mischief. The British at last paid him the 
compliment of levelling a howitzer at him, and dropping a shell 
into his eyrie. But shells were vain. It was discovered after- 
wards that ‘ Bob the Nailer,’ when he saw that the gun was about 
to fire, dropped down into a sheltered room, to emerge, as soon as 
the shell had exploded, with his fatal rifle once more. 

Once a dash was made at Johannes’ house, and its garrison 
slaughtered, but ‘ Bob the Nailer’ escaped, and there was not time 
to blow up the house. Later in the siege a mine was run under 
his perch, and Johannes’ house, crowded with Sepoys, with ‘Bob 
the Nailer’ at its summit, was blown into space. 

There were moments in the siege when, naturally, the spirits of 
many in the garrison sank. The children were dying from want 
of air, of exercise, of wholesome food. They shrank into mere 
wizen-faced old men—tiny skeletons with tightened parchment- 
like skin, instead of round cherub-like faces. Scurvy tainted the 
blood of the unfortunate garrison. Sleeplessness and the ever- 
present atmosphere of danger shook their nerves. Men stole out 
day after day, at the risk of their lives, to gather the leaves of a 
cruciferous plant, whose green leaves, unscorched by the flame of 
powder, could be seen amongst the ruins. A rank and dreadful 
stench of decaying bodies hung over the shot-tormented Residency, 
and poisoned the very air. Lady Inglis tells how the ladies held 
rueful debate among themselves as to the lawfulness of taking 
their own lives if the Residency fell. 

Amongst the Sepoys within the Residency, again, as the few 
weeks grew into months and no relief came, there spread a con- 
viction that the fate of the Sahibs was sealed, and there were 
many desertions. Sixteen went off in a body one night, headed 
by a Eurasian with the very British name of ‘Jones.’ They left 
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the post they held open to the enemy, and scribbled on the walls 
in several places the explanation, ‘Because we have no opium.’ 
Jones and his fellow-deserters, it is not unsatisfactory to know, 
were shot by the Sepoys. 

One of the ugly features of the siege was that several European 
renegades—amongst them at least one Englishman—were fighting 
on the side of the mutineers. Rees says that at the battle of 
Chinhut a European—‘a handsome-looking man, well-built, fair, 
about twenty-five years of age, with light moustache, and wear- 
ing the undress uniform of a European cavalry officer’ —headed 
a cavalry charge on the men of the 32nd. He might have been a 
Russian, but was vehemently suspected of being an Englishman, 
who had forsaken both his faith and his race. His name was even 
whispered, and Rees adds that he was of good family. Two of his 
cousins were fighting valiantly in the Residency against the rebels, 
a third was wounded at Agra, a fourth held a high military 
appointment. Yet this apostate was recognised laying a gun 
against the Residency! His shrift would have been particularly 
short had he fallen into British hands. The British privates in 
the Residency, too, were kindled to a yet higher temperature of 
wrath by hearing the bands of the Sepoy regiments playing—as if 
in irony—‘ God save the Queen’ under the shelter of the ruined 
buildings that came almost up to the line of the British entrench- 
ments. 

But on the whole the average Briton is apt to be grimly cheer- 
ful when a good fight is in progress, and even this dreadful siege 
was not without its humours. Thus Rees tells how, on the night 
of July 26, the men of his post were spreading themselves out in 
the chorus of ‘Cheer, Boys, cheer,’ with the utmost strength of 
their voices, when an alarm was given at the front. They dashed 
out, and, with the unfinished syllables of that chorus yet on their 
lips, found themselves in the tumult and fury of a desperate 
assault. After the fight was over they returned and finished their 
interrupted song ! 

Innes, again, relates how, when a long mine of the enemy had 
been seized, and two officers were exploring its darkness, they 
heard the earth fall in behind them. One of the two, famous for 
his resonant laugh, shouted with a burst of merriment, ‘ What 
fun! They are cutting us off, and turned round gaily to charge 
on his foes ! 

Danger, in a word, had become an inspiring jest to these brave 
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spirits, ‘Sam’ Lawrence, who commanded the Redan, was 
famous for the cheerful view he always took of affairs. It was 
known that the Sepoys had several mines converging on the 
projecting horn of the Redan, and Lawrence, as unconquerably 
jolly as Mark Tapley himself, expressed his view of the situation to 
his brigadier by saying, with a laugh, that ‘he and his men 
expected very shortly to be up amongst the little birds!’ 

On June 14, Fayrer records, ‘If we can believe our enemies, 
we are the last Englishmen in the country.’ This might or might 
not be the case ; but the garrison determined grimly that, if they 
were the last of their race, they would not disgrace it. In the ver- 
nacular of the camp, they had agreed to ‘ blow the whole thing 
into the air’ rather than surrender. ‘I was quite determined, 
says Fayrer, ‘that they should not take me alive, and I would kill 
as many of them as I could before they took me. . . . Some men 
asked me to give them poison for their wives, if the enemy should 
get in. But this I absolutely refused to do.’ 

Courage, when high-strung, sometimes evolves an almost 
uncanny cheerfulness. The Sepoys brought a mortar into action 
that dropped shell after shell on one particular house. ‘ We got 
the ladies up out of the Tyekhana,’ records Fayrer, and they 
amused themselves by trying to be cheerful and singing part-songs 
in the portico, to the rushing of shells and the whistling of 
musket-balls. When before were such songs attempted to such 
an accompaniment ? But the women of the Residency showed 
throughout a courage quite as high as that of the men. During 
the great assault on July 20, when, on the explosion of a mine, 
the Sepoys attempted to storm the Residency at half-a-dozen 
points, ‘ every one,’ says Fayrer, ‘ was at his post, and poured shot, 
shell, grape, and musketry into them as hard as possible. The 
noise was frightful, the enemy shouting and urging each other on. 
It certainly seemed to me as if our time had come. But all the 
poor ladies were patiently awaiting the result in the Tyekhana.’ 

‘During the whole siege,’ says Gubbins, ‘I never heard of a 
man among the Europeans who played the coward. Some croaked, 
no doubt, many were despondent, yet others grew grimly desperate 
during those terrible days. Gubbins relates how he was one 
evening taken aside by an officer, who explained that he had 
arranged with his wife that, if the Sepoys forced their way in, he 
would shoot her. ‘She had declared herself content to die by a 
pistol-ball from his hand.’ He offered to do the same friendly 
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service for Gubbins’s wife, if necessary, and wanted Gubbins to 
undertake a like desperate office for his wife, if required. To 
such desperate straits were civilised and Christian men driven ! 

The courage shown by the women was uniform and wonderful. 
Dr. Fayrer relates how a shell broke in the bedroom where his 
wife was lying. It shattered the room and set fire to the bed- 
clothes with its explosion. Fayrer ran in; and, he says, ‘My 
wife immediately spoke to me out of the smoke, and said she was 
not hurt. She was perfectly composed and tranquil, though a 
nine-pound bombshell had just burst by the side of her bed.’ 

There were three great all-round attacks, on July 20, August 
10, and September 5. The most desperate, perhaps, was that on 
the Cawnpore battery, the most nearly successful that on the Sikh 
square. The attack on the Sikh square was preceded by the explo- 
sion of a mine which made a breach thirty feet wide in the British 
defences, and buried seven of its defenders under the ruins. 
There was good cover for the enemy close up to the breach, and 
no reason why they should not have swarmed in, except the 
argument of the smoke-blackened, grim-looking Sahibs who 
suddenly appeared, musket in hand, to guard the great gap. 

A rush was, indeed, made by the Sepoys, and a native officer 
of the Irregular Cavalry, who headed the rush gallantly enough, 
actually crossed the line of the entrenchments—the only mutineer 
who, during the long siege, succeeded in putting his foot on the 
soil held by the British. He was instantly shot, and so cruel and 
swift was the fire poured in upon the Sepoys that they fell back 
in confusion, and under Inglis’s orders planks and doors were 
brought quickly up, and arranged, one overlapping the other, till 
the whole gap was covered, and a pile of sand-bags built 
behind it. 

Gubbins describes one critical moment in the siege. On July 
2lst it was discovered the Sepoys had dug through an adjoining 
wall and found their way into a narrow lane which skirted the 
compound ; and, literally, only a canvas screen parted them from 
the British position! Gubbins ran to the single loophole which 
commanded the lane, and, with his rifle, shot down every Sepoy 
who attempted to cross it while the gap in the British defences 
was being hurriedly built up. ‘At this moment, he says, ‘I 
heard the voice of a European behind me, and, without turning 
my head, begged that the wall in the rear of the mutineers might 
be loopholed and musketry opened upon them. The person 
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behind me, it seems, was Major Banks. He approached my post 
to get a sight of the enemy, and while looking out incautiously 
received a bullet through the temples. I heard the heavy fall 
and turned for a second. He was dead. He never moved, and I 
resumed my guard over the enemy.’ For two stern hours Gubbins 
guarded the gap. Then assistance came, the Sepoys were driven 
from their point of vantage and the gap in the defences built up. 

Later on in the siege the fighting was carried on beneath the 
surface of the earth. The Sepoys had amongst them many men 
belonging to a caste famous for skill with the spade, and from 
more than a score of separate points they drove mines towards the 
entrenchments. Spade had to fight spade; and, as in the 32nd 
were many Cornishmen familiar with mining work, these were 
employéd to countermine the enemy. The Sepoys undertook 37 
separate mines, and of these 36 were failures, only one—that 
directed against the Sikh square—proving successful. 

One of the most heroic figures in the immortal garrison was 
Captain Fulton, the garrison engineer, who, on the death of Major 
Anderson, took charge of all engineering operations. Fulton was 
a superb engineer, and all the stories of the siege do justice to the 
part he played in the defence. Gubbins says he was ‘the life and 
soul of everything that was persevering, chivalrous, and daring, 
and declares that he deserved to be called ‘the Defender of Luck- 
now. Mr. Fulton, of Melbourne, a relation of this brave man, still 
preserves the journal of the siege kept by his kinsman. It is a 
document of real historical value, and gives a graphic picture of 
the great struggle from day to day. He tells again and again 
how he met the enemy’s mines by countermines, how he broke in 
upon them, swept them from their drive like flying rabbits, and 
blew the whole affair up, as he puts it, ‘with great enjoyment of 
the fun and excitement !’ 

Fulton once found that they had driven a mine close up to the 
wall of a house that formed part of the British defence, and he 
could hear the sound of pick and shovel distinctly. ‘I thought 
this very impudent,’ he writes ; ‘they could be so easily met ; but 
it seemed a bore to begin to counter. So I just put my head over 
the wall and called out in Hindustanee a trifle of abuse and 
“ Bagho! bagho!”—‘ Fly! fly !”—when such a scuffle and _ bolt 
took place I could not leave for half an hour for laughing. They 
dropped it for good—that was the best of the joke.’ 

Fulton took his full part in the general fighting. Thus, in the 
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assault on the Cawnpore battery, he relates that he ‘found the 
enemy led by a man in pink, whom I had noticed several times 
directing them as they came up. I put a rifle-ball through him, 
and then sent Tulloch to order hand-grenades, the second of which, 
well thrown, cleared the ditch.’ Here is a picture, again, of one of 
Fulton’s many sorties to destroy houses by which the British were 
annoyed : 


‘We sneaked out of our lines into a house. Ihad only a penknife, slow match, 
and port-fire in my hand, and was followed close by two Europeans, and supported 
by a dozen more. We expected to find the house empty, but George Hutchinson, 
who was first, suddenly startled us by firing his revolver and calling out “ Here 
are twenty of them!” The two Europeans—indeed, all of them—fell back a pace 
or two; but I seized a musket from one, and ran forward. They followed, and I 
put them in position to guard doors, while I twitted the enemy with not showing 
their faces, as I did, in front of the door, but standing with only their firelocks 
showing. The chaff had the effect, for one dashed out and fired at me, but I shot 
him instanter. They then bolted as I gave the word “charge!” and we blew up 
the house. Great fun and excitement in a small way!’ 


Fulton detected a mine the enemy had driven a certain distance ; 
he ran a short countermine to meet it, and then sat patiently, 
revolver in hand, waiting for the unconscious enemy to break 
through. ‘Some one,’ he relates, ‘looking for me, asked one of 
the Europeans if I wasin the mine.’ “ Yes, sir!” said the sergeant, 


“there he has been for the last two hours, like a terrier at a rat- 
hole, and not likely to leave it either all day!”’ It was to the 
energy, skill, and daring of this gallant officer that the complete 
defeat of the enemy’s mines was due. 

The last entry in his journal is dated September 11; on 
September 13 he was killed. Says Captain Birch, ‘The death of 
this brilliant officer was occasioned by one of the most curious of 
wounds. He had been inspecting a new battery in an earthwork 
opposite Mr. Gubbins’s house. He was lying at full length in one 
of the embrasures, with a telescope in his hand. He turned his 
face, with a smile on it, and said: “They are just going to fire,” 
and sure enough they did! The shot took away the whole of the 
back of Captain Fulton’s head, leaving his face like a mask still 
on his neck. When he was laid out on his back on a bed, we 
could not see how he had been killed. His was the most important 
loss we had sustained after that of Sir Henry Lawrence.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A CHILD OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


SHE is a type of what was in those days sufficiently unique—a 
child regarded as a responsible being by parents whose own 
obligations to the rising generation were engraven on heart and 
mind—and William Wogan, in first setting down, and then leaving 
for us, these records! of his,little daughter’s upbringing, written 
with the intimacy, and again with the freedom, of the diarist who 
does not expect to be overlooked, has done a service to his own 
generation and time. 

For it is noticeable how certainly the position of children in 
any social system is its touchstone, the test of its true under- 
standing of human nature—which surely alone means progress ? 
It takes time for us to learn how to begin at the beginning, to 
start in the arena, and not from the top benches. And so such 
little contemporary details of child-life as these of my Kitty 
Wogan take hold of sympathy and interest, first, because they 
may well inspire a suspicion as to just how far our ways are really 
an advance—we think them very considerably so—upon those of 
two centuries ago in all that concerns the care of the young lives 
coming on ; and secondly, because they carry with them an under- 
current of meaning—a ‘lead,’ so to speak, into that picturesque 
region of history which is written by manners and customs rather 
than facts—and so vitalise a good deal that seems dead and buried 
in a bygone period. 

In every age of renaissance there must be some strong cha- 
racteristic peculiarly its own, stamping it with the individuality 
of a transition period, whether this be in manners, literature, or 
religion. If our century belongs to the humanitarian, at once 
democratic and freethinking, the Augustan was pre-eminently 
the age of class distinctions, racial prejudices, hard-and-fast lines 
drawn between set and set directly it became question of thought, 
taste, and the conception of life’s uses. This because it was 
transition, all manner of diverse influences warring for the 
mastery, and people instinctively withdrawing into their own 
little shells the more by way of protest. 

The taint of the Court which Grammont describes struck 


1 Letters and Papers of the Wogan Family, 1707-1745 (MSS. unpublished), 
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up alongside of the ‘nonjuring’ element. In high places the 
code of morals sat loose: never had society been more vicious, 
politics more corrupt, religion more farcical, fashion more shame- 
lessly dissolute. But the ‘cooled Puritan spirit’ lay in wait. 
Into manners and literature there was sweeping a purifying tide 
of contrary impulse, serious and self-disciplined, independent 
alike of the ‘slime at the bottom or scum on the surface’ 
of the stream; for, as Gay in his famous ‘ Beggar’s Epilogue,’ 
Moliéresque in cynical appraisement of contemporary morality, 
puts it, ‘there is such a similitude of manners in high and low 
life that it is difficult to determine whether (in the fashionable 
vices) the fine gentleman imitates the gentleman of the road, or 
the gentleman of the road the fine gentleman!’ And the town 
roared with delight over this by way of proving its truth. 

English national life was, as usual, working out its own 
salvation in the great middle classes, and though by birth, 
circumstance, and marriage—his wife came of the Chesterfields— 
Mr. William Wogan was able to claim place where he pleased, it 
was to this section by tradition of character, culture, and creed, 
that he chose to belong, a fair representative in private life 
of that growing school of thought and conduct to which the 
eighteenth century owes its credit and its charm. 

The Wogans need little ‘ placing,’ for, like most great families, 
they have put their own names for themselves upon the roll of 
history. All Pembrokeshire folk, all Irishmen, and all Jacobites, 
at any rate, may claim them as household words. Originally 
from Florence, where it is said (but this in ages too remote to 
identify) they were denominated Ughi, as Englishmen they crop 
up first in Pembrokeshire, to all intents and purposes indigenous 
to the soil. From the middle of the eleventh century, however, 
Ireland claimed them, and henceforward they were to be first and 
foremost Irishmen. 

Here in 1295 is Sir John Wogan, Justiciar and First Governor 
of Ireland, with a salary from King Richard of 500/. a year (on 
which to maintain twenty men-at-arms as retinue); here in 
1446 is his descendant, Richard, Lord Grand Chancellor. So 
important a part did an Edward play in the Civil Wars as to win 
the distinction of being one of the only two Irish gentlemen 
mentioned by Clarendon, a likely forbear to the more celebrated 
Charles of Rathcoffy (they were all generically styled Wogans of 
Ratheoffy, though their estates were numerous enough), nephew 
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to the Duke of Tyrconnell, who, with the Missets, carried off 
the Sobieski Princess from her convent, in the teeth of Austria, dr 








providing a bride as the smallest thing he could do to serve his os 
exiled King, James ‘ the Chevalier.’ 

It was probably for this he received, in 1719, the ‘ citizen- ae 

| ship’ of Rome, and perhaps owed to it his friendship with Cardinal ren 

Gualterio. A race they were of gallant and adventurous men, full = 

ai of the dash and pluck and courtier graces no true Irishman is pi 

without, with the romantic ardour born, perhaps, of that remote hel 

touch of Southern blood, and a record behind of loyal and honour- W 

able work honourably performed, the best guarantee for good aa 

| conduct to come. Miss Kitty, who was really rather a naughty fai 
| child, seems to have absorbed all the lighter qualities from her 

ancestry, leaving to her father the stern residuum. Ch 

He apparently forsook Ireland for London, settling down in § fp, 

Spring Gardens, Westminster. The region had associations for les 

him. A King’s scholar, and captain of Westminster School in me 

1699, he must have sufficiently impressed his world with his talent = 

| and discretion, since we find him, when in his twentieth year, eis 


commissioned by Bishop Spratt, the then Dean of Westminster, th 
and the Earl of Rochester, to transcribe the first four or five books 


from the original MSS. of Lord Clarendon’s ‘ History,’ to be used a 
; for the first printed edition. The correspondence on this subject aa 
is not without interest. Elected in the following year, 1700, to “* 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he appears to have taken to literature Ca 
on his own account. Some works of his are in print; but since i 
i few people share Charles Lamb’s predilection for the ‘ printed ike 
page,’ more interest attaches to such unpublished extant MSS. | th 
as his ‘Essay in Defence of Church Music,’ a production full of 
| the sentiment of the moral philosopher, devoid of fact and any 7” 
| 
; 


| sense of logic, and an ‘ Ode on the Nativity,’ whose rhythm is, : i 


1 unfortunately, not equal to its piety. . a 
i Piety was the mainspring of this excellent man’s life. Here in 
i is the first entry on the birthday of his child. Kitty was the ‘R 
‘| only one, born February 21, 1719 :— ro 
A Prayer for ye wel Educating of ye Child. r 
To thy care o God Irecommend my child. . . . Preserve her from all Evell, wr 
ghostly & bodely & Let no misfortune befall her from ye negligence un- 
Cal 


i skilfulness or indiscretion of those who are about her. Support and strengthen 
her under ye pain and anguish of Teethcutting or other sufferings incident to no 
her tender age. ch, 
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A spoonful of black-cherry water in which two, three, or four 
drops of spirits of hartshorn had been mixed was the famous 
child’s teething-remedy of the period. 

But now especially I recommend to thy constant & paternall care, ye health 
and safety of her better part. What will Life or bodily health avail if ye mind 
remain corrupted & unsound? What will it profit her to attain to Wit or Beauty, 
prosperity or wealth, if at last She lose her Soul? And even already ye 
Symptoms of vice & originall Corruption do appear. Before ye use of speech 
or Reason, how Early did ye seeds of vice begin to bud. How soon did Nature 
betray her Disorder! .. . 

Was not’ such a man and father typical of a very different 
school from that of, say, the Chesterfield Oracle ? Is it not only 
fair to his century to quote him ? 

‘Have manners, good breeding, and the graces,’ said the 
Chesterfieldian code. Very little else was considered necessary 
for girls destined for society town life at any time of that century, 
least of all its beginning. ‘I have been for days confined to my 
chamber by a cold, which has already kept me from three plays, 
nine sales, five shows, and four card-tables, and put me seventeen 
visits behind, for consider, Mr. Rambler, I go to bed late, and 
therefore cannot rise early. As soon as lam up I dress for the 
gardens ; then walk in the Park ; then always go to some sale or 
show, or some entertainment at the little theatre ; then must pay 
my visits, then walk in the Park, then hurry to the play, and 
from thence to the card-table.’ This from a girl fifteen years old. 
Card-playing, amongst what we should consider mere babies, 
was all the vogue; women are all naturally gamblers—in the 
eighteenth century they had the practical opportunities from 
their infancy. 

From the ‘Connoisseur’ we learn that the education of girls 
consisted ‘in a knowledge of intriguing, dress, and (I may add 
also) the card-table. In the first of these particulars they 
constantly receive lessons from the milliners, mantua-makers, 
and maidservants.... When a young lady has got Hoyle’s 
‘Rules’ by heart, and is qualified to play a rubber at a Sunday 
rout, it is a sure mark of her having had a good education!’ 
Of education, as we understand it, girls had none, discounting 
even the natural venom of that despiser of the sex, Swift, who, 
writing to a young newly married lady, takes it for granted she 
can neither read nor spell, and urges her to learn, since she need 
not be at all afraid of being stigmatised as ‘ learned —there is no 
chance of her ever rivalling the perfection of a schoolboy ! 
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‘Culture’ began and ended with card-playing, face-painting 
(freely indulged in by girls of twelve and fourteen), and dancing. 
You may find in the ‘Dancing Master,’ already in its fifteenth 
edition by 1718, no less than 358 different figures for country 
dances alone. 

Children of the same class, but brought up in the country, 
were, on the other hand, to be essentially and nothing but house- 
keepers. The gentlewoman of the day spent her time ‘not in 
reading of fights and battels of dwarfs and giants, but in working 
out receipts for broths, possets, caudles, and surfeit waters .. .’ 
as the Aunt in Steele’s ‘Tender Hushand’ puts it. An alternative 
perhaps to be advised if such was the only literature at her 
command. 

Children gua children had no place at all. Continental 
opinion held English parents to be peculiarly unkind, bringing 
up their children to be complete strangers to them; their letters, 
in an age when new terms of endearment were being coined every 
day, frigid to austerity; ‘manners,’ as Locke tells us, all im- 
portant. Parental authority was strained to the utmost; you 
will find it brought out clearly enough in the novels of manners 
to which the period gave birth. 

‘What!’ says the Captain in ‘Evelina’ to his daughter 
Molly ; ‘ be so impertinent as to have a taste of your own before 
my face!’ Miss Burney, representative as she is of a later school 
than Addison’s, does but sum up the traditions of her elders. 

So far as the consideration of them as creatures mentally 
and morally worth training went, one might almost say that for 
the most part children of the household counted in with the 
domestics—‘ Voil4 une belle 4me pour étre immortelle,’ as was 
said by the great lady of her waiting-woman ; a sentiment only 
outrivalled, perhaps, by that yet more famous answer of the 
Duchesse de , who, when remonstrated with for allowing 
her footman to assist at her toilette, replied naively, ‘Call that 





a man!’ 

But méanwhile Steele was giving excellent advice to mothers 
in his ‘Ladies’ Library, winding up his treatise with seventy 
choice maxims for the training of the young. 

One can almost see Mrs. Wogan poring over and getting 
it all by heart as we follow Miss Kitty’s fortunes. Published 
in 1714, she had ample time to imbibe its teaching before her 
daughter required its aid. 
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21 Feb. 1722-3.—This day my daughter compleats ye 3rd year of her age... 
her Reason seems to ripen every Day, and unfold itself, by degrees, so as to give 
hopes she will at least have a common understanding. Some impressions like- 
wise have been made on her mind of Religion & ye fear of God, Blour’s History 
of the Bible having been of great use to give her some notions of the Goodness 
and Providence of God and Ye Evill of Sin, 


Poor mite of three ! 


But, alas! there is a strong Byass in her Nature to Obstinacy & Wilfulness 
to a Selfish and narrow Spirit, to Anger and Impatience, to Gluttony, and 
Intemperance. .. . 

Severity has been often used to cure her stubborness and wilfull temper, and 
with good success for a good while. The vice of Gluttony does not so much 
appear in a greedy & voracious way of Eating as in thinking much and often 
talking of eating, as if She took too great pleasure in Gratifying her sense of 
Tasting. An Instance happened lately. Soon after Breakfast She was very 
inquisitive what was to be for Dinner, and with so much eagerness as to cry & 
chide her maid for not telling her. I took occasion to let her know this was a 
fault, that as God had hitherto provided constantly for her She needed not 
trouble her Self what her next meal was to be. That the sort ought to be left 
to her Mother, who would no doubt take care of what was proper, and that it 
was contrary to our Saviour’s advice. 


(‘ By Nurture and Admonition of the Lord,’ says Steele’s charm- 
ing pamphlet, ‘may also be understood such a Religious Reproof 
and Castigation as is agreeable to the Doctrine and good Spirit 
of Christ... .’ Also No. 45: ‘Discreetly check her longing 
Desire after things pleasant, and use her to frequent Disappoint- 
ment.’) 


I have taken notice of some symptoms of Pride, in affecting praise, and 
taking upon her to repartee upon her Cousin, tho 3 years older, for some small 
slip in expression, by this instance, one may see ye Pride of judgment already 
beginning to Spring up, and therefore ye more care is to be taken not to 
commend in her hearing what she says, nor suffer any to admire her wit, to 
take notice sometimes of her Childish and silly sayings, &c. 


No. 17. ‘Slip no occasion to fore-arm her well against the 
Vanity of presuming or pretending !’ 

25 Feb. 1722.—Kitty begins to be inquisitive about Divine things—as angells, 
Heaven—and this day asked what she should do to please God. But then one 
may observe tis not so much from a warmth of Love she feels towards God, 
as ye effect of what we discourse to her... and possibly an affectation to 
please. 


‘Fail not,’ says this judge of feminine wiles, ‘to make her 
see the Weakness of many Womanish Arts and Manners... .’ 


Surely Mr. Wogan must have had this in mind just now. 
3 March.—Have observed with concern symptoms of Foolishness. Now she 
begins to talk, ask questions, and offer her opinions. It appears she has a good 
memory by her remembring words and things, but little Judgment to joyn proper 
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Ideas together, in a Reasoning way. This may possibly be only ye effect of 
Childishness, & her little nonsensicall chat being rather in a ludicrous and Tricky. 
way, as she calls it, may not proceed so much from a naturall defect in ye 
Judgment as a lively but giddy imagination. ‘Tis true I deserve that God should 
deny her a good understanding, because I have of late been too apt to flatter 
my Self with the hopes of her good Sense, & what is much worse, to take a pride 
in and boast of ye forwardness of her parts, assuming too much ye praise to my 
Self of what was due to God alone, . . . But o blessed Lord visit not ye sin of ye 
Father upon ye Child, punish not ye poor Innocent for my folly.... I pray 
not that she may have a great, but a competent understanding, sufficient capacity 
to enable her to do thee service and work out her salvation, in a word grant her 
understanding in the way of Godliness. Amen. 

6 March.—Yesterday sevll. diverting and witty sayings of ye Child were told 
me by my Wife. Butto-day what happen’d has given me a good deal of Specula- 
tion. She told a Ly—& her Mother whipt her. After some time sobbing, and 
being desir’d to thank her for ye correction, She answered. Pray maynt I Madam 
speak as well as you? This seem’d but impertinent, but was pronounced with 
such an air, such a look, and sucha tone of anger and defiance, that she was 
ask’d sevll. times what She meant, & She repeated ye very same words in ye same 
manner and more distinctly than ever I heard her speak, 3 or 4 times—it very 
much astonished me, I confess, and taking it to proceed from perverseness and 
indignation, my anger began to rise, but her mother more prudent ask’d if she 
meant, whether She might speak to her as frecly as she used to do. She 
answered, yes—and then ask’d pardon for her fault. Thus it ended. But I 
cannot yet account for ye manner and way of expressing her self on this occa- 
sion. She seems to have too much of a proud and impatient spirit—future 
occations may explain this better, & her Mother must pick quarrels with her, ye 
better to get occations of discovering her Naturall Temper & disposition. 

11 March.—This day her Mother tells me that when she hadd delivered her 
some Plumbs that came as a Present from her Cousin, She asked her to give her 
one, but ye Child refused tho much entreated & sued to and then told her Mamma 
she was a beggar, a mere beggar. This action betrays a Covetous Selfish 
temper, and is not ye first symptom of a stingy and narrow Spirit wch I have 
observed in her. . . . I took occation to reprove her for this fault and wonder 
she could be so unkind to her Mother, who was continually giving her good things; 
that our Saviour bids us to give to them that ask, &c., &c. 

I beseech God to enable us to root this cursed weed of Covetousness out of 
her heart. 

18 March, 1722-3.—She discovers every day a great deal of perverseness and 
peevish pride in her temper—often slaps ye maid, and takes upon her to speak 
in an imperious and chiding tone, tho without any occation. So it appears to be 
purely naturall, rather than ye effect of anger, or provocation, and even when 
her mother thwarted her well to-day, she had ye hardiness to tell her she was 
very cross. This gives us a good deal of uneasiness, and have been considering 
of proper measures to break her of this naughty quality—before it grows into a 
habit of Ill nature & moroseness. In whch I most humbly implore ye blessing 
and assistance of Almighty God. 

30 March, 1723.—Another bad Symptom has this Day appeared, a Deceitfull 
Cunning, and prevaricating, as well as Disobedience, her Mother had forbidden 
her to go to Mrs, P——, but she took occation to steal over, and when examined 
how she come to go, she said Mrs. P. saw her at ye door, and called her in: this, 
tho true, was not the plain truth. Mrs. P. called her not till she saw her come to 
her door, and then asked her tocome in. This subtlety in excusing and extenu- 
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ating a fault is contrary to that Ingenuous & sincere spirit, that simplicity & 
freedom from guile, wherewith a Christian ought to be train’d up. So that her 
Mother chode her severely to make her sensible of ye fault, and wouldhave corrected 
but that she fell on her knees and ask’d pardon and promised to do so no more. 

No. 10. ‘ Win her to be in Love with openness in all her Acts 
and Words, and fail not to instil into her an abhorrence of all 
Serpentine Wit.’ f 

31 March.—An existance to-day of strong stubborness and perverseness 
of will, proceeding plainly from ye root of Pride. She had trode on ye Cat, and 
being blamed for hurting poor puss, she excused herself that she lay in her way. 
This not being allowed for a Sufficient reason, she seem’d to resent ye reproof & 
to pout. To correct her for this Sullenness she was ordered to go to her chair 
and sit down. This she refused and would not stir: when placed in her chair, 
she rose up again in a sturdy manner. When it came to so flagrant an act of 
Rebellion and Disobedience, her Mother (tho Sunday) was forced to take ye 
rod. After ye first whipping—She struck her Mo: for this whipp’d again—still 
rebellious—whipp’d again and confined to a room by herself till She came to 
temper, & then admitted to ask pardon on her Knees. 1 thank God she seems, 
tho exceeding passionate & soon angry, yet soon to get ye better of her pation, & 
retains no spitefull or revengefull thoughts. 

On October 20, 1723, there comes an entry to the effect that 
visitors were with them whose notice of the child—praise and 
indulgence—was much exercising these conscientious parents :— 

So that a double will is the plain Consequence of this her new way of Living 
--a weakening of the Principles of Duty and Obedience to her Parents, and 
encouraging those deadly seeds of Corrupted Nature wch are the bane and 
poison of ye Soul, particularly Pride and Vanity, Intemperance and a Carnall 
mind, &c. . . . and tis with great sorrow and grief of heart that I observe every 
Day some evill fruits appear of these roots of Bitterness. 

It seems almost too cruel, even making allowance for the 
phraseology of the times, to find such terms applied to a baby. 
But William Wogan was well backed up. 

No. 27. ‘Set before her the Several Excesses of all the rougher 
Passions in its most ugly Shape that you can.’ And as an antidote : 

No. 28. ‘Set also before her the foolish Transports of the Softer 
Passions, to be laught at by her.’ 

The next thing we learn is of poor Kitty’s being at death’s 
door with fever. Wogan, in returning thanks for her recovery, 
adds a prayer for himself and his wife, in their charge ‘To acquit 
our Selves of this weighty Duty,’ which is a pathetic insight into 
the humility and purity of his intentions. 

Give me, and my Wife Patience ... to bear with all ye trouble wch is 
unavoidable . . . may we never consult our own Ease, to ye Child’s prejudice, or 
ever leave that to others wch requires ye watchfull care of a Parents Hye..... 
Let Discretion accompany us... that we may understand when to connive, 
when to Reprove, when to Reward, and when to Correct . . . that whenever 
either of us correct or reprove, it may not be done out of humour or in Passion... 
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Give us likewise Discretion, O God, in ye Love of our Child, that we may Love 
her according to Reason, and let not Inclination, Nature or Passion have ye 
government and Discretion of this Love ... because Iam sensible how very 
blind ye Love towards Children is wch is influenced by Passion, that by ye 
Suggestions of it Parents become the worst of Enemies to their own Children; 
laying in them ye seeds, not only of Temporall misfortunes, but of Eternal] 
Ruine. . . . Teach me rather to deny my Self in what is most difficult to Nature; 
Teach me to govern my Ihclinations for my Child’s Good. . . . For it is far better 
I should suffer all self Denyall than my Child be exposed to ye sad effects of my 
Blindness & Indiscretion. ... 

Kitty got well, and reappears the natural child once more on 
July 5, 1725. 

Yesterday when bid by her Moth. to desist a thing she was doing, and to 
remove to another place, she obeyed in neither, wch provoked me much, chid her 
sharply, banished her our presence—after some time, we employ’d her Cos. to 
visit her and advise her to submit & ask pardon, with some seeming reluctance 
she came, and ask’d her Moth. pardon on her knees, and with much crying 
promised to dosono more. We represented ye sin of disobedience aggravated 
ye fault, and told her what God threatens to disobedient Children (Prov. 30, 17): 
The Eye that mocketh at his Father, & despiseth to obey his Mother, the Ravens 
of ye Valley shall pick it out, and the young Eagles shall eat it. This seem’d to 
make an Impression, so that when she was gene to her chamber, & undressing 
for Bed, she cry’d again for fear, She said, the Eagles should pick out her Eyes, 


The Mother’s Maxim No. 5: ‘Give her a pleasing idea of 
Good, and an ugly frightful one of Evil,’ fits in well here. But 
the training was beginning to tell :— 


Much pleased with ye relation of her Behaviour ye other day at Mrs. D., 
where she went to play with ye children—happening to go into a room where 
lay a Pack of Cards, she came running out in a great fright crying ye Devill, ye 
Devill! Where said they. There, says she, pointing to ye Cards, for there are his 
Books, and He is where his Books are. God continue this avertion in her. .., 


Kitty began to learn to read at about six years old. 


I have begun teaching her to spell, and She improves daily, by making it a 
Divertion, and raising an emulation between her and her Cousin. She takes 
much delight in it. . . . I cannot but observe with pleasure that she pronounces 
ye word God with a particular respect and humbleness of voice. . . . Begins to 
read well and to take much delight therein, rather too much, being inclined to 
inactivity and a Lazy Temper... . 


Was there anything she hadn’t ? 


11 March, 1723.—Corrected for 2 great Faults—Tale bearing and Lying—Told 
her Dancing Mar that Mrs. P. had met him somewhere walking so fast, as if he 
mas going to borrow money. The man blushed at ye expression, but when we 
came to enquire into ye fact, Mrs. P. deny’d she had said any such thing—then 
ye child put it upon her Cos. Stanhope, Cousin Dhanny &c.—and multiplied Lies 
in hopes to excuse herself & find out an Author—but they all peremptorily denying, 
tho she could not be supposed to invent the expression, tis plain she told an 
untruth as to her author, and prevaricated, for wch fault her mother whipd her 
soundly. 
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By the time she was seven Kitty seems to have turned over a 
new leaf. ‘I cannot indeed say that as to her mind anything 
appears in her extraordinary,’ says this unprejudiced commentator, 
‘either as to sense or Piety; rather in a middling way, neither 
very frequent and forward nor yet very tardy and unpromising. 
She has this good symptom, that she is very orderly and Obedient, 
seems glad to please, expresses her affection, tho not in a fond yet 
a sincere manner, and has gained a great victory over her Naturall 
passions, wch appears in her Carriage towards her Cousins and all 
ye family.’ 

This does not appear to have lasted :— 

9 May 1727.—Informed yesterday of some very great faults of my Daughter, 
wch has given me an unspeakable uneasiness, and how to manage her I am quite 
at aloss. Instead of profiting by those h structions I have taken so much pains 
to give her, she practises ye very reverse, and shews such a temper & such a dis- 
position to vice as is beyond ye usuall capacity of ye age she is now of. So 
much pride & envy, so much ill nature and selfishness, so little sense of shame, 
so little affection & gratitude that I am quite confounded, and shrink with 
horror as well as anguish and Grief! Oh, my God, what shall I do? What 
measures shall I take to root out these accursed weeds, wherewith her poor Soul 
is already so overspread? My Endeavours hitherto have been to little purpose, 
some new way must be found out to manage her. . . . I corrected her a few days 
ago with a Rod for her sauciness and malapertness to her Cousins, but this I per- 
ceive has had little or no effect—yet I will not despair of success because I trust 
not in my own skill or wisdom. . . . Many of those faults I see ye seeds of in my 
own nature: the poor Child has inherited them from me; .. . this also should 
teach me patience and pity towards her and make me ye more diligent to reform 
these evill Dispositions both in my Self and her. 


Here the Diary abruptly ends. No more do we hear of Miss 
Kitty till she was near fourteen, and this only from a chance letter 
written to Mr. Wogan by one Mrs. Coke, evidently a family friend 
and warmly interested in the child’s welfare. 

It seems to have been a question of governesses for her—a 
necessary discipline, as she lost her mother in the summer of 1726. 

‘Yr dauter will lead,’ she says, ‘but she will never drive, & 
her unhappy disposition to Resent can no ways be conquered but 
by gaining her kindness (if possible). . . .’ 

The ‘if possible’ is significant. William Wogan’s training 
may fhave been hard, but the material was apparently harder. 
The ‘only child’ is pretty much the same all the world’s history 
through, after all. However, that exceptional supervision was hers, 
and that she was not left to the care of the maids, as most chil- 
dren were injthe same circumstances, is sufficiently shown. 


I think if Mrs. Hank had Miss with her Self and let her into the knowledge 
of seeing & doeing any business_of the house with her, it would be a vast neces- 
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sary good at her age, and as it suits her inclination it would divert and sweeten 
her temper, and something abase the eager desire of goeing abroad for divertion, 
and whilst Mrs. H. is with yr dauter I see no danger from the being with the 
Maid servant. ... 


The girl was a true Wogan in this, at least—excessive 
energy, requiring outlet. The adventurous spirit of the Jacobite 
Charles coming out! Mischief and idle hands are devout lovers. 

It would be sad to think so much affectionate solicitude wasted ; 
though ina P.S. Mrs. Coke adds: ‘Pray tell yr dauter that I 
hope’d she had loved me too well to have taken any advice ill, as 
I fear she did something in my last letter, because she has not 
answered it.’ 

But by the next time we hear of her, long, long after, ‘ wooed 
and married and a’,’ in the memorable year *45, one thing is 
certain—that however she had developed meanwhile, the relation- 
ship existing then between father and daughter was of the closest 
and most tender description. Mr. Wogan is writing letters of 
consolation to her ‘abt Great Deject: of Spirits, the occasion 
being the sudden death of her own child. 

The nature of those letters is easily guessed from the character 
of the man who composed them. Spiritual, high-minded, full of 
the loftiest resignation, hope and faith, one reads them with the 
more interest in that they show so clearly the success of a training 
not many would have had strength on the one hand to carry out, 
on the other to accept with profit. One feels that Kitty Wogan 
grown up and a wife must have turned out just what a descendant 
of and a ‘ mother of heroes’ should be. 

The stronger the nature, the more need of and profit in pruning. 
And as regards that mean time of slow ripening and fruition of a 
girl’s mind, concerning which Mr. Wogan tells us nothing, it 
is interesting to note in connection this letter of that arch- 
moralmonger, Samuel Richardson, to one of his ‘young-lady’ 
correspondents—at once a picture of and a comment upon 
those very questions which vexed Will Wogan’s righteous 
soul. Kitty Wogan in Miss Grainger’s place would not seem 
amiss. 

This letter (so far as can be ascertained) has not been published 
before, and its date (February 28, 1749) carries us far along the 
century’s history in all that concerns its moral attitude. For 
what Richardson did not know on the subject of the young-lady- 
hood of his time was probably not worth reckoning with. 
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My Dear Miss Grainger,— 

You praised me too soon, as well as in terms too generous, for the early 
Answers I returned to your Letters, as I am afraid you yourself will think. But 
I am sure, if you knew my engagements for the last three weeks, you would 
excuse me. And then our sentiments are become so much the same that I have 
hardly anything to say, but by way of Acquiescence with most of yours. 

You very ingenuously acknowledge that you should not have been able to 
submit to an Harlowe Government. There are so few young Ladies that would 
perform their Duties to their Parents, for the Duty’s sake, and if their Parents 
did not their’s by them; or even if their Parents used their own Discretion in 
controuling them, that it render’d the character of a Clarissa, of a young Lady 
who was good upon Principle, and who took not the Measures of her Duty from 
her being obliged, or complied with, in whatsoever she set her Heart upon, 
necessary to be drawn and exhibited. 

I believe, Madam, you, for one, would not have borne what Clarissa bore. 

I know not who would. But then you would have wanted her Merit. There 
is no Merit, you know, Madam, in doing a Duty, And the thing is, Not what we 
like to do, but what we ought to do, to intitle us to a future Reward for our 
Sufferings here. We are all apt to forget that the Doctrine of Self Denyal and 
Mortification are Christian Doctrines. 

There is an uncouth and vulgar Proverb, That the Devil is good-humoured 
when he is pleased. And shall we Expect Children only to be good when they 
are obliged ? 

Iam glad that the Doctrine laid down to Lady Drayton pleases you. I knew 
it would. And I think it good Doctrine. And would have it well considered by 
all Parents. Doctor Young is pleased to call The History of Clarissa The Whole 
Duty of a Woman: And further, which perhaps it behoves me not to repeat, That 
the whole Bench of B—ps need not be ashamed to go to school to her. I have 
every Day Compliments made me, that it is calculated to do great Good, as a 
History of Life and Manners wrought up in an amusing Dress—But what shall 
we do if we read for the Story’s and not for the Instruction’s Sake ? 

But what do I read in one Place of your Letter before me—‘ After all, say you, 
tho’ I subscribe to the justice of all your Arguments, I am very nearly of the 
same opinion, that I was before I set out!’ Could I have read this Passage when 
I said at the Beginning of this Letter, I had little to say but by way of Acquies- 
cence with your Sentiments? Then follow the Words ‘ Parental Fetters.’ 

Some Parents may too unreasonably fetter or confine their Children. But 
‘Parental Fetters!’ as if all Parental Authority were to be stigmatized—Surely, 
surely, Miss Grainger, you are—-Tell me what I shall say you are. You bid me 
not to think you a Rogue.—What would you have me think you ? 

You can’t help thinking, you say, that it is scarce possible to adhere stead- 
fastly to the Right, when the Commander is in the Wrong. Let me add to what 
I have said above, which may be applied to what you here say, That you would 
not surely condemn what you would practise! If your Commander do wrong, is 
that a Reason for you to do wrong too? Would you be quicksighted to the 
Faults of another, and be guilty of as bad or worse?) What a World should we 
have if the Mother should be worse than the Grandmother, the Daughter than 
the Mother! What a Generation of Wrongheads! But, thank God, there are 
Children in ye world, who seeing the Odiousness and Inconvenience of some 
Views in Parents, can walk backwards with Noah’s Good Son, and cover their 
Nakedness ; and avoid following the bad Example. 
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‘You wish, my Dear, that there were a few Clarissas in Being who would 
write Anonymous Letters to Mothers who are in Want of Instruction.’ 

Take yourself the Hint, my dear Miss G., and write to such Mothers. You 
cannot know, till you try, whether your Arguments will harden, or Convince them, 

‘Your Aversion to the word Authority.—I don’t love you should so express 
yourself, 

But you are supposing yourself a Mother. I wish you were happily so. But 
why should you suppose yourself a Mother in the Character of Lady Wronghead ? 
T protest, Miss Grainger, you are a whimsical Young Lady! I would have sup. 
posed myself Lady Right-Head, had I been you. One was as easily supposed as 
the other ; tho’ perhaps more difficulty obtained. Lady Wronghead! Of all the 
Characters in the World ! 

In this case ‘ you should never,’ you say, ‘have had an opportunity of being in 
the right.’ 

But perhaps You must not necessarily have had such an Husband as Sir 
Francis. 

Again, the Words ‘ Aversion to the word Authority’! How came it into my 
Head, at sitting down to write this Letter, that I had more Reason given me to 
praise than to blame ! 

You have an high Idea of the Force of a Good Example. Andsohave I. But 
yetit is very far from being so general as were to be wished that good Parents 
have good Children, or that good Husbands make good Wives, A Woman anda 
Child whom Indulgence Spoils not must have Generosity of Spirit. And think 
you not (more’s the Pity!) that there are not thro’ the World Five Ungenerous 
to One Generous Person ? 

‘You would not answer for your making a good Wife had you not a good 
Husband,’ 


I don’t know that— 
Women born to be contract’d 


Stoop to the Forward and the Bold, 


Women, Madam, may be made to fear, when they love not! A Man who 
values not his own Peace will Govern any Spirit. A Man that does will 
be govern’d even by weak women—wWill Compound for it. And his Wife will 
grow, as he will yield. What generous Woman, you'll say. But are there not, 
let me repeat, Five ungenerous to one truly generous, both Men and Women? 
Man to be sturdy. Woman to be perverse; if the Man be not sturdy, Lord, 
Child, you don’t know what you say when you tell me you would not make a good 
Wife, but upon Terms: Yet know not who the Man is to whom you may give 
your Hand. The Rebel Daughter I have known to make a passive Wife. After 
some Struggles, then, you'll say : for a Woman of Spirit. Why, yes, I mean after 
some Struggles. 

*Tis but the Man’s setting out accordingly, Taking her down in her Wedding 
Shoes, as the saying is. No running from a Husband, as there may be to a 
Husband. Then by Degrees the Meek Child gets the Upper hand of the indulgent 
Parents, 

But the Husband must conquer very early a perverse Wife or yield for ever. 

Prefers Pink and Yellow! Ay, Madam, and a very good Preference too! Ifa 
Woman.—But Miss G., with all ye valour She pretends to, must make a good wife, 
and cannot help it, marry whom she will: since she has Generosity, and Worthi- 
ness, & Discretion, enough to make even an indifferent Husband a good one, while 
he beholds her chaste conversation, as the Text has it, coupled with Fear. So what 
need of putting Cases that can neyer happen toa Lady of her Prudence ? 
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You are pleased, Madam, to make me and my Wife some Compliments as to 
our Management in our Family. I think the Tempers of my Four Girls, by what 
I have observed of them, are generous, and benevolent. They will all lead. 

It would be Cruelty, Tyranny, Harlowe-Tyranny, to drive where you can lead. 

As to the Word Authority, it is a Word, inmy Notion, that good Tempers need 
not ever heare used. You know this by Experience, I am sure. No Authority 
ought any Parent to use, but for aChild’s good! But then the Child must not be 
ye Judge, in dissputable Cases, of the Means to be made Use of to attain that 
good! Foolish Parents will soon shew their Weakness: and wise Children their 
Strength. The one must only hope not to be despised at home. The other, if 
wise, will not despise them for their Weakness. But God help that Parent who 
is found out to be weak by its Child, and must lie at the Mercy of its Child’s 
Generosity, whether Duty, Respect, or Fortune be in ye question! .. . 


There is a good deal more, less to the purpose, but more to the 
showing us just how near akin Miss Grainger’s upbringing may 
have been to Kitty Wogan’s. 

‘To what Purpose all this,’ he says, ‘to a young Lady so good 
as Miss Gr., and who has Parents that are evere Politely indul- 
gent to her ?’ 

Politely indulgent! It recalls one to nineteenth-century 
ethics quick enough. Poor parents of to-day, who spare the rod 
—and live to repent it! 

Kitty Wogan would have been the better for such a brave 
correspondent. ‘And yet it is well that she wants not to be told 
her Duty, and is very near Perfection. Otherwise what should 
one be able to say to a young Lady who can declare that, altho’ 
she subscribes to the justice of all the Arguments used by a Man 
who would mend her Theory (her Practice needs not mending), 
yet is she very nearly of the same Opinion that she wasin?.. .’ 


A girl convine’d against her will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


Miss Kitty and Miss Grainger might certainly have shaken hands 
here. 

‘T will not allow you,’ goes on Richardson, giving us a pretty 
clear insight, by the way, into the truly feminine nature of his fair 
correspondent, ‘to write what you cannot think ; nor opinions you 
cannot hold ; nor justify what you cannot practise: Nor yet to 
tell me, that you cannot conform to argument you allow the 


force of! ... 


One’s only sorrow is that we have no further knowledge of 
‘Miss G.’ One feels she had spirit and parts enough to have 
inspired a novel herself! 

VIOLET A. SIMPSON, 








COUNT HANNIBAL: 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


Horror leapt into Mademoiselle’s eyes, but she commanded her- 
self. She signed to Madame Carlat to be silent, and they listened, 
gazing at one another, hoping against hope that the woman was 
mistaken. A moment they waited, some were even beginning to 
breathe again, when the strident tones of Count Hannibal's voice 
rolled up the staircase, and put an end to doubt. Mademoiselle 
grasped the table and stood supporting herself by it. ‘What are 
we to do?’ she muttered. ‘What are we to do?’ and she 
turned distractedly towards the women. The courage which had 
supported her in her lover’s absence had abandoned her now. ‘If 
he finds him here I am lost! I am lost!’ 

‘He will not know me,’ Tignonville muttered. But he spoke 
uncertainly ; and his gaze, shifting hither and thither, belied the 
boldness of his words. 

Madame Carlat’s eyes flew round the room; on her for once 
the burden seemed to rest. Alas! the room had no second door, 
and the windows looked on a courtyard guarded by Tavannes’ 
people. And even now Count Hannibal’s step rang on the stair! 
his hand was almost on the latch. The woman wrung her hands; 
then, a thought striking her, she darted to a corner where Made- 
moiselle’s robes hung on pegs against the wall. 

‘Here!’ she cried, raising them. ‘ Behind these! He may 
not be seen here! Quick, monsieur, quick! Hide yourself!’ 

It was a forlorn hope—the suggestion of one who had not 
thought out the position; and, whatever its promise, Made- 
moiselle’s pride revolted against it. 

‘No, she cried. ‘Not there!’ while Tignonville, who 
knew that the step was useless, since Count Hannibal must have 
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learned that a monk had entered whom he would expect to see, 
held his ground. 

‘You could not deny yourself?’ he muttered hurriedly. 

‘And a priest with me?’ she answered; and she shook her 
head. 

There was no time for more, and even as Mademoiselle spoke 
Count Hannibal’s knuckles tapped the door. She cast a last look 
at her lover. He had turned his back on the window; the light 
no longer fell on his face. It was possible that he might pass 
unrecognised, if Tavannes stayed a moment only; at any rate 
the risk must be run. In a half-stifled voice she bade her woman, 
Javette, open the door. 

Count Hannibal bowed low as he entered ; and he deceived the 
others. But he did not deceive her. He had not crossed the 
threshold before she repented that she had not acted on Tignon- 
ville’s suggestion, and denied herself. For what could escape 
those hard keen eyes, which swept the room, saw all, and seemed 
to see nothing—those eyes in which there dwelt even now a glint 
of cruel humour? He might deceive others, but she who panted 
within his grasp, as the wild bird palpitates in the hand of the 
fowler, was not deceived! He saw, he knew! although, as he 
bowed, and smiling, stood upright, he looked only at her. 

‘I expected to be with you before this,’ he said courteously, 
‘but I have been detained. First, Mademoiselle, by some of 
your friends, who were reluctant to part with me; then by 
some of your enemies, who, finding me in no handsome case, 
took me for a Huguenot escaped from the river, and drove me to 
shifts to get clear of them. However, now I am come, I have news.’ 

‘News?’ she muttered with dry lips. It could hardly be 
good news. 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle, of M. de Tignonville,’ he answered. ‘I 
have little doubt that I shall be able to produce him this evening, 
and so to satisfy one of your scruples. And as I trust that this 
good father,’ he went on, turning to the ecclesiastic, and speaking 
with the sneer from which he seldom refrained, Catholic as 
he was, when he mentioned a priest, ‘has by this time suc- 
ceeded in removing the other, and persuading you to accept his 
ministrations F 

‘No!’ she cried impulsively. 

‘No?’ with a dubious smile, and a glance from one to the 
other. ‘Oh, I hoped better things. But he still may? He still 
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may. [aii stire he may. In which case, Mademoiselle, your modesty 
must pardon me if I plead urgency, and fix the hour after supper 
this evening for the fulfilment of your promise.’ 

She turned white to the lips. ‘ After supper ?’ she gasped. 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle, this evening. Shall I say—at eight 
o'clock ?’ 

In horror of the thing which menaced her, of the thing from 
which only two hours separated her, she could find on the instant 
no words but those which she had already used. The worst was 
upon her ; worse than the worst could not befall her. ‘ But he has 
not persuaded me!’ she cried, clenching her hands in passion. 
‘He has not persuaded me!’ 

‘Still he may, Mademoiselle.’ 

‘He will not!’ she cried wildly. ‘He will not!’ 

The room was going round with her. The precipice, which a 
moment before had seemed remote, yawned at her feet ; its naked 
terrors turned her brain. She had been pushed nearer, and nearer, 
and nearer; struggle as she might she was now on the verge. A 
mist rose before her eyes, and though they thought she listened 
she understood nothing of what was passing. When she came to 
herself after the lapse of a minute, Count Hannibal was speaking. 

‘ Permit him another trial,’ he was saying in a tone of bland 
irony. ‘A short time longer, Mademoiselle! One more assault, 
father! The weapons of the Church could not be better directed 
or to a more worthy object ; and, successful, shall not fail of due 
recognition and an earthly reward.’ 

And while she listened, half fainting, with a humming in her 
ears, he was gone. The door closed on him, and the three—for 
Mademoiselle’s woman had withdrawn when she opened to him— 
looked at one another. Mademoiselle parted her lips to speak, 
but she only smiled piteously ; and it was M. de Tignonville who 
broke the silence, in a tone which betrayed rather relief than 
anything else. 

‘Come, all is not lost yet,’ he said. ‘If I can escape from the 
house , 

‘He knows you,’ she answered. 

‘What ?’ 

‘He knows you,’ Mademoiselle repeated in a tone almost 
apathetic. ‘I read it in his eyes. He knew you at once: and 
knew, too,’ she added bitterly, ‘that he had here under his hand 
one of the two things he required.’ 
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‘Then why did he hide his knowledge?’ the young man 
asked sharply. 

‘Why?’ she answered. ‘To induce me to waive the other 
condition in the hope of saving you. Oh!’ she went on in a tone 
of bitter raillery, ‘he has the cunning of hell, of the priests! 
You are no match for him, monsieur. Nor I; nor any of us. 
And ’—with a gesture of despair—‘ he will be my master! He 
will break me to his will and to his hand! I shall be his! His, 
body and soul, body and soul!’ she continued drearily, as she 
sank into a chair and, rocking herself to and fro, covered her face. 
‘I shall be his! His till I die!’ 

The man’s eyes burned, and the pulse in his temples beat 
wildly. ‘ But you shall not,’ he exclaimed. ‘I may be no match 
for him in cunning, you say well. But I can kill him. And I 
will!’ He paced up and down. ‘I will!’ 

‘You should have done it when he was here,’ she answered, 
half in scorn, half in earnest. 

‘It is not too late,’ he cried; and then he stopped, silenced 
by the opening door. It was Javette who entered. 

They looked at her, and before she spoke were on their 
feet. Her face, white and eager, marking something besides 
fear, announced that she brought news. She closed the door 
behind her, and in a moment it was told. 

‘Monsieur can escape now, if he is quick,’ she cried in 
alow tone; and they saw that she trembled with excitement. 
‘They are at supper. But he must be quick! He must be 
quick !’ . 

‘Is not the door guarded ?’ Tignonville asked. 

‘It is, but F 

‘And he knows! Mademoiselle says that he knows that I 
am here.’ 

For a moment Javette looked startled. ‘It is possible,’ she 
muttered. ‘ But he has gone out.’ 

Madame Carlat clapped her hands. ‘I heard the door close,’ 
she said, ‘ three minutes ago.’ 

‘ And if monsieur can reach the room in which he supped last 
night, the window that was broken is only blocked’—she swallowed 
once or twice in her excitement—‘ with something he can move. 
And then monsieur is in the street, where his cowl will protect 
him,’ 

‘But M. de Tavannes’ men ?’ he asked eagerly. 
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‘ They are eating in the lodge by the door.’ 

‘Ha! And they cannot see the other room from there ?’ 

Javette nodded. Her tale told, she seemed to be unable to 
speak. Mademoiselle, who knew her for a craven, wondered that 
she had found courage either to note what she had or to bring the 
news. But as Providence had been so good to them as to put it 
into this woman’s head to act as she had, it behoved them to use 
the opportunity—the last, the very last opportunity they might 
have. 

She turned to Tignonville. ‘Oh, go!’ she cried feverishly. 
‘Go, I beg! Go now, monsieur! The greatest kindness you 
can do me is to place yourself as quickly as possible beyond his 
reach.’ A faint colour, the flush of hope, had returned to her 
cheeks. Her eyes glittered. 

‘Right, Mademoiselle!’ he cried, ‘I go! And do you be of 
good courage.’ He held her hand an instant, then, moving 
to the door, he opened it and listened. They all pressed behind 
him to hear. A murmur of voices, low and distant, mounted the 
staircase and bore out the girl’s tale; apart from this the 
house was silent. Tignonville cast a last look at Mademoiselle, 
and, with a gesture of farewell, glided a-tiptoe to the stairs and 
began to descend them, his face hidden in his cowl. They 
watched him reach the angle of the staircase, they watched him 
vanish beyond it; and still they listened, looking at one another 
when a board creaked or the voices below were hushed for a 
moment. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DUEL. 


At the foot of the staircase Tignonville paused. The droning 
Norman voices of the men on guard issued from an open door a 
few paces before him on the left. He caught a jest, the coarse 
chuckling laughter which attended it, and the gurgle of applause 
which followed ; and he knew that.at any moment one of the men 
might step out and discover him. Fortunately the door of the 
room with the shattered window was almost within reach of his 
hand on the right side of the passage, and he stepped softly to it. 
He stood an instant hesitating, his hand on the latch; then, 
alarmed by a movement in the guard-room, as if some were 
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rising, he pushed the door in a panic, slid into the room, and 
shut the door behind him. He was safe, and he had made no 
noise ; but at the table, at supper, with his back to him and his 
face to the partly closed window, sat Count Hannibal ! 

The young man’s heart stood still. For a long minute he 
gazed at the Count’s back, spellbound and unable to stir. Then, as 
Tavannes ate on without looking round, he began to take courage. 
Possibly he had entered so quietly that he had not been heard, 
or possibly his entrance was taken for that of a servant. In either 
case, there was a chance that he might retire after the same 
fashion ; and he had actually raised the latch, and was beginning 
to draw the door to him with infinite precaution, when Tavannes’ 
voice struck him, as it were, in the face. 

‘Pray do not admit the draught, M. de Tignonville,’ he said, 
without looking round. ‘In your cowl you do not feel it, but 
it is otherwise with me.’ 

The unfortunate Tignonville stood transfixed, glaring at the 
back of the other’s head. For an instant he could not find his 
voice. At last ‘Curse you!’ he hissed in a transport of rage. 
‘Curse you! You did know, then? And she was right.’ 

‘If you mean that I expected you, to be sure, monsieur,’ 
Count Hannibal answered. ‘See, your place is laid. You will 
not feel the window there. The very becoming dress which you 
have adopted secures you from cold. But—do you not find it 
somewhat oppressive this summer weather ?’ 

‘Curse you!’ the young man cried, trembling. 

Tavannes turned and looked at him with a dark smile. ‘The 
curse may fall,’ he said, ‘ but I fancy it will not be in consequence 
of your petitions, monsieur. And now, were it not better you 
played the man ?’ 

‘If I were armed,’ the other cried passionately, ‘ you would 
not thus insult me!’ 

‘Sit down, sir, sit down,’ Count Hannibal answered sternly. 
‘We will talk of that presently. In the meantime I have some- 
thing to say to you. Will you not eat ?’ 

But Tignonville would not. 

‘Very well,’ Count Hannibal answered; and he went on with 
his supper, ‘I am indifferent whether you eat or not. It is 
enough for me that you are one of the two things I lacked an 
hour ago; and that I have you, M. de Tignonville. And through 
you I shall be able to obtain the other.’ 
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‘What other?’ Tignonville cried. 

‘ A minister,’ Tavannes answered, smiling. ‘A minister. There 
are not many left in Paris—of your faith. But you met one this 
morning, you know ?’ 

‘I? I met one?’ 

‘Yes, monsieur, you! And can lay your hand on him in five 
minutes, you know.’ 

M. de Tignonville gasped. His face turned a shade paler. 
‘You have a spy,’ he cried. ‘ You have a spy upstairs!’ 

Tavannes raised his cup to his lips, and drank. When he had 
set it down, ‘It may be,’ he said, and he shrugged his shoulders, 
‘I know, it boots not how I know. It is my business to make the 
most of my knowledge—and of yours!’ 

M. de Tignonville laughed rudely. ‘Make the most of your 
own,’ he said; ‘ you will have none of mine.’ 

‘That remains to be seen,’ Count Hannibal answered. ‘ Carry 
your mind back two days, M. de Tignonville. Had I gone to 
Mademoiselle de Vrillac last Saturday and said to her “ Marry me, 
or promise to marry me,” what answer would she have given ?’ 

‘She would have called you an insolent!’ the young man 
replied hotly. ‘And I 4 

‘No matter what you would have done!’ Tavannes said. 
‘Suffice it that she would have answered as you suggest. Yet to- 
day she has given me her promise.’ 

‘Yes,’ the young man retorted, ‘in circumstances in which 
no man of honour ° 

‘ Let us say in peculiar circumstances.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Which still exist! Mark me, M. de Tignonville,’ Count 
Hannibal continued, leaning forward and eyeing the young man 
with meaning, ‘ which still ewist! And may have the same effect 
on another’s will as on hers! Listen! Do you hear?’ And 
rising from his seat with a darkening face, he pointed to the 
partly shuttered window, through which the measured tramp of a 
body of men came heavily to the ear. ‘Do you hear, monsieur ? 
Do you understand? As it was yesterday it is to-day! They 

killed the President La Place this morning! And they are 
searching! They are still searching! The river is not yet full, 
nor the gibbet glutted! I have but to open that window and 
denounce you, and your life would hang by no stronger thread than 
the life of a mad dog which they chase through the streets! 
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The younger man had risen also. He stood confronting 
Tavannes, the cowl fallen back from his face, his eyes dilated. 
‘You think to frighten me!’ he cried. ‘You think that I am 
craven enough to sacrifice her to save myself. You 

‘ You were craven enough to draw back yesterday, when you 
stood at this window and waited for death!’ Count Hannibal 
answered brutally. ‘ You flinched then, and may flinch again!’ 

‘Try me!’ Tignonville retorted, trembling with passion. 
‘Try me!’ And then, as the other stared at him and made no 
movement, ‘ But you dare not!’ he cried. ‘ You dare not !’ 

‘No?’ 

‘No! For if Idie you lose her!’ Tignonville replied in a 
voice of triumph. ‘Ha, ha! I touch you there!’ he continued. 
‘You dare not, for my safety is part of the price, and is more to 
you than it is to myself! You may threaten, M. de Tavannes, 
you may bluster, and shout and point to the window’—and he 
mocked, with a disdainful mimicry, the other’s gesture—‘ but my 
safety is more to you than tome! And ‘twill end there!’ 

‘You believe that ?’ 

‘I know it!’ 

In two strides Count Hannibal was at the window. He seized 
a great piece of the boarding which closed a half of the opening ; 
he wrenched it away. A flood of evening light burst in through the 
aperture, and fell on and heightened the flushed passion of his 
features, as he turned again to his opponent. ‘Then if you know 
it,’ he cried vehemently, ‘in God’s name act upon it!’ And he 
pointed to the window. 

‘ Act upon it ?’ 

‘Ay, act upon it!’ Tavannes repeated with a glance of flame. 
‘The road is open! If you would save your mistress, behold the 
way! If you would save her from the embrace she abhors, from 
the eyes under which she trembles, from the hand of a master, 
there lies the way! And it is not her glove only you will save, 
but herself, her soul, her body! Then,’ he continued with a 
certain wildness and in a tone wherein contempt and bitterness 
were mingled, ‘to the lions, brave lover! Will you your life for 
her honour? Will you death that she may live a maid? Will 
you your head to save her finger? Then, leap down! leap down! 
The lists are open, the sand is strewed! For out of your own 
mouth I have it that if you perish she is saved! Then out, 
monsieur! Cry “I ama Huguenot!” And God’s will be done!’ 
36—2 
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Tignonville was livid. ‘Rather, your will!’ he panted, 
‘Your will, you devil! Nevertheless ; 

‘You will go! Ha! ha! You will go!’ 

And for an instant it seemed that he would go. Stung by 
the challenge, wrought on by the contempt in which Tavannes 
held him, he shot a look of hate at the tempter; he caught his 
breath, and laid his hand on the edge of the shuttering as if he 
would leap out. 

But it goes hard with him who has once turned back from the 
foe. The evening light, glancing cold on the burnished pike- 
points of a group of archers who stood near, caught his eye and 
went chill to his heart. Death, not in the arena, not in the sight 
of shouting thousands, but in this darkening street, with an enemy 
laughing from the window, death with no revenge to follow, with 
no certainty that after all she would be safe, such a death could 
be compassed only by pure love—the love of a child for a parent, 
of a parent for a child, of a man for the one woman in the world! 

He recoiled. ‘You would not spare her!’ he cried, his face 
damp with sweat—for he knew now that he would not go. ‘You 
want to be rid of me! You would fool me, and then F 

‘Out of your own mouth you are convict!’ Count Hannibal 
retorted gravely. ‘It was you who said it! But still I swear 
it! Shall I swear it to you ?’ 

But Tignonville recoiled another step and was silent. 

‘No? O preux chevalier, O gallant knight! I knew it! Do 
you think that I did not know with whom I had to deal?’ And 
Count Hannibal burst into harsh laughter, turning his back on 
the other, as if he no longer counted. ‘ You will neither die 
with her nor for her! You were better in her petticoats and she 
in your breeches! Or no, you are best as you are, good father! 
Take my advice, M. de Tignonville, have done with arms, and with 
a string of beads, and soft words, and talk of Holy Mother Church, 
you will fool the women as surely as the best of them! They are 
not all like my cousin, a flouting, gibing, jeering woman—you 
had poor fortune there, I fear?’ 

‘If I had a sword !’ Tignonville hissed, his face lived with rage. 
‘ You call me a coward, because I will not die to please you. But 
give me a sword, and I will show you if I am a coward!’ 

Tavannes stood still. ‘You are there, are you?’ he said in 
an altered tone. ‘ , 

‘Give me a sword,’ Tignonville repeated, holding out his open 
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trembling hands. ‘A sword! A sword! ‘Tis easy taunting an 
unarmed man, but , 

‘You wish to fight ?’ 

‘I ask nothing else! Nothing else! Give me a sword,’ he 
urged, his voice quivering with eagerness. ‘It is you who are 
the coward !’ 

Count Hannibal stared at him. ‘And what am I to get by 
fighting you?’ he said. ‘You are in my power. I can do with 
you as I please. I can call from this window and denounce you, 
or I can summon my men——’ 

‘Coward! Coward!’ 

‘Ay? Well, I will tell you what I will do,’ with a subtle 
smile. ‘I will give you a sword, M. de Tignonville, and I will 
meet you foot to foot here, in this room, on a condition.’ 

‘What is it? What is it?’ the young man cried with in- 
credible eagerness. ‘Name your condition !’ 

‘That if I get the better of you, you find me a minister.’ 

‘TI find you a j 

‘A minister. Yes, that is it. Or tell me where I can find 
one.’ 

The young man recoiled. ‘Never!’ he said. 

‘You know where to find one.’ 

‘Never! Never!’ 

‘You can lay your hand on one in five minutes, you know.’ 

‘T will not.’ 

‘Then I shall not fight you !’ Count’ Hannibal answered coolly ; 
and he turned from him, and back again. ‘ You will pardon me if I 
say, M.de Tignonville, that you are in as many minds about fighting 
as about dying! Ido not think that you would have made your 
fortune at Court. Moreover, there is a thing which I fancy you have 
not considered. If we fight you may kill me, in which case the 
condition will not help me much. Or I—which is more likely—’ 
he added with a harsh smile, ‘ may kill you, and again I am no 
better placed.’ 

The young man’s pallid features betrayed the conflict in his 
breast. To do him justice, his hand itched for the sword-hilt— 
he was brave enough for that; he hated, and only so could he 
avenge himself. But the penalty if he had the worse! And yet 
what of it ? He was in hell now, in a hell of humiliation, shame, 
defeat, tormented by this fiend! And ’twas only to risk a lower 
hell. 
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At last, ‘I will do it!’ he cried hoarsely. ‘Give me a sword 
and look to yourself.’ 

‘You promise ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I promise!’ 

‘Good; but we cannot fight so, we must have more light,’ 
Count Hannibal answered suavely ; and striding to the door he 
opened it, and calling the Norman bade him move the table and 
bring candles—a dozen candles ; for in the narrow streets the light 
was waning, and in the half-shuttered room it was growing dusk. 
Tignonville, listening with a throbbing brain, wondered that the 
attendant expressed no surprise and said no word—until Tavannes 
added to his orders one for a pair of swords. 

Then, ‘ Monsieur’s sword is here,’ Bigot answered in his half- 
intelligible patois. ‘ He left it here yester morning.’ 

‘You are a good fellow, Bigot,’ Tavannes answered, with a 
gaiety and good-humour which astonished Tignonville. ‘ And 
one of these days you shall marry Susanne.’ 

The Norman smiled sourly and went in search of the weapon. 

‘You have a poniard?’ Count Hannibal continued in the 
same tone of unusual good temper, which had already struck 
Tignonville. ‘Excellent! Will you strip, then, or—as we are? 
Very good; in the unlikely event of fortune declaring for you, 
monsieur, you will be in a better condition to take care of your- 
self. A man running through the streets in his shirt is exposed 
to inconveniences!’ And he laughed gaily. 

While he Jaughed the other listened; and his rage began to 
give place to wonder. A man who regarded as a pastime a sword 
and dagger conflict between four walls, who, having his adversary 
in his power, was ready to discard the advantage, to descend into 
the lists, and to risk life for a whim, a fancy—such a man was 
outside his experience, though in Poitou in those days of war were 
men reckoned brave. For what, he asked himself as he waited, had 
Tavannes to gain by fighting? The possession of Mademoiselle ? 
But Mademoiselle, if his passion for her overwhelmed him, was 
in his power; and if his promise were a barrier—which seemed 
inconceivable in the light of his character—he had only to wait, 
and to-morrow, or the next day, or the next, a minister would be 
found, and without risk he could gain that for which he was now 
risking all. 

Tignonville did not know that it was in the other’s nature to 
find pleasure in such utmost ventures. Nevertheless the reck- 
lessness to which Tavannes’ action bore witness had its effect upon 
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him. By the time the young man’s sword arrived something .of 
his passion for the conflict had evaporated ; and though the touch 
of the hilt restored his determination, the locked door, the confined 
space, and the unaccustomed light went a certain distance towards 
substituting despair for courage. 

The use of the dagger in the duels of that day, however, rendered 
despair itself formidable. And Tignonville, when he took his 
place, appeared anything but a mean antagonist. He had removed 
his robe and cowl, and lithe and active as a cat he stood as it 
were on springs, throwing his weight now on this foot and now 
on that, and was continually in motion. The table bearing the 
candles had been pushed against the window, the boarding of 
which had been replaced by Bigot before he left the room. 
Tignonville had this, and consequently the lights, on his dagger 
hand ; and he plumed himself on the advantage, considering his 
point the more difficult to follow. 

Count Hannibal did not seem to notice this, however. ‘ Are 
you ready?’ he asked. And then, 

‘On guard!’ he cried, and he stamped the echo to the word. 
But, that done, instead of bearing the other down with a headlong 
rush characteristic of the man—as Tignonville feared—he held off 
warily, stooping low ; and when his slow opening was met by one 
as cautious, he began to taunt his antagonist. 

‘Come!’ he cried, and feinted half-heartedly. ‘Come, 
monsieur, are we going to fight, or play at fighting ?’ 

‘Fight yourself, then!’ Tignonville answered, his breath 
quickened by excitement and growing hope. ‘’Tis not I hold 
back!’ And he lunged, but was put aside. 

‘Qa! ca!’ Tavannes retorted ; and he lunged and parried in 
his turn, but loosely and at a distance. After which the two 
moved nearer the door, their eyes glittering as they watched one 
another, their knees bent, the sinews of their backs straining for 
the leap. Suddenly Tavannes thrust, and leapt away, and as his 
antagonist thrust in return the Count swept the blade aside with 
a strong parry, and for a moment seemed to be on the point of 
falling on Tignonville with the poniard. But Tignonville retired 
his right foot nimbly, which brought them front to front again. 
And the younger man laughed. 

‘Try again, M. le Comte!’ he said. And, with the word, 
he dashed in himself quick as light; for a second the blades 
ground on one another, the daggers hovered, the two suffused 
faces glared into one another; then the two disengaged again. 
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But now the blood trickled froma scratch on Count Hannibal's” 
neck; half an inch to the right and -the point had found his 
throat. And Tignonville, elated, laughed anew, and swaying 
from side to side on his hips, watched with growing confidence 
for a second chance. Lithe as one of the leopards Charles kept 
at the Louvre, he stooped lower and lower, and more and more 
with each moment took the attitude of the assailant, watching 
for an opening; while Count Hannibal, his face dark and his eyes 
vigilant, stood increasingly on the defence. The light was 
waning a little, the wicks of the candles were burning long ; but 
neither noticed it or dared to remove his eyes from the other’s, 
Their laboured breathing found an echo on the farther side of the 
door, but this again neither observed. 

‘Well?’ Count Hannibal said at last. ‘Are you coming ?’ 

‘When I please,’ Tignonville answered; and he feinted but 
drew back. The other did the same, and again they watched 
one another, their eyes seeming to grow smaller and smallev. 
Gradually a smile had birth on Tignonville’s lips. He thrust! 
It was parried! He thrust again—parried! Tavannes, grown 
still more cautious, gave a yard. Tignonville pushed on, but did 
not allow confidence to master caution. He began, indeed, to taunt 
his adversary ; to flout and jeer him. But it was with a motive. 

For suddenly, in the middle of a sentence, he repeated the 
peculiar thrust which had been successful before. This time, 
however, Tavannes was ready. He put aside the blade with a 
quick parade, and instead of making a riposte sprang within the 
other’s guard. The two came face to face and breast to shoulder, 
and struck furiously with their daggers. Count Hannibal was 
outside his opponent’s sword and had the advantage. Tignonville’s 
dagger fell, but glanced off the metalwork of the other's hilt; 
Tavannes’ fell swift and hard between the young man’s eyes. The 
Huguenot flung up his hands and staggered back, falling his length 
on the floor. 

Tn an instant Count Hannibal was on his breast, and had knocked 
away his dagger. Then, ‘You own yourself vanquished ?’ he 
cried. 

The young man, blinded by the blood which trickled down his 
face, made a sign with his hands. Count Hannibal rose to his feet 
again, and stood a moment looking at his foe without speaking. 
Presently he seemed to be satisfied. He nodded, and going to 
the table dipped a napkin in water. He brought it, and supporting 
Tignonville’s head carefully laved his brow. ‘It is as J thought.’ he 
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said, when he had stanched the blood. ‘You are not hurt, man. 
You are stunned. It is no more than a bruise.’ 

The young man was coming to himself. ‘But I thought—— 
he muttered, and broke off to pass his hand over his face. Then 
he got up slowly, reeling a little, ‘I thought it was the point,’ he 
muttered. 

‘No, it was the pommel,’ Tavannes answered dryly. ‘It 
would not have served me to kill you. I could have done that 
ten times.’ 

Tignonville groaned, and, sitting down at the table, held the 
napkin to his aching head. One of the candles had been over- 
turned in the struggle and lay on the floor, flaring in a little pool 
of grease. Tavannes set his heel upon it; then, striding to the 
farther end of the room, he picked up Tignonville’s dagger and 
placed it beside his sword on the table. He looked about to see 
if aught else remained to do, and, finding nothing, he returned 
to Tignonville’s side. 

‘Now, monsieur,’ he said in a voice hard and constrained, ‘I 
must ask you to perform your part of the bargain.’ 

A groan of anguish broke from the unhappy man. And yet 
he had set his life on the cast; what more could he have done? 
‘You will not harm him ?’ he muttered. 

‘He shall go safe,’ Count Hannibal replied gravely. 

‘And—’ he fought a moment with his pride, then blurted 
out the words, ‘you will not tell her—that it was through me— 
you found him ?’ 

‘I will not,’ Tavannes answered in the same tone. He stooped 
and picked up the other’s robe and cowl, which had fallen from 
a chair—so that as he spoke his eyes were averted. ‘She shall 
never know through me,’ he said. 

And Tignonville, his face hidden in his hands, told him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ANDROMEDA, PERSEUS BEING ABSENT. 


LittLe by little—while they fought below—the gloom had 
thickened, and night had fallen in the room above. But Made- 
moiselle would not have candles brought. Seated in the darkness, 
on the uppermost step of the stairs, her hands clasped about 
her knees, she listened and listened, as if by that action she 
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could avert misfortune; or as if, by going so far forward to meet 
it, she could turn aside the worst. The women shivering in the 
darkness about her would fain have struck a light and drawn her 
back into the room, for they felt safer there. But she was not 
to be moved. The laughter and chatter of the men in the guard- 
room, the coming and going of Bigot as he passed, below but out 
of sight, had no terrors for her; nay, she breathed more freely on 
the bare open landing of the staircase than in the close confines 
of a room which her fears made hateful to her. Here at least 
she could listen, her face unseen; and listening she bore the 
suspense more easily. 

A turn in the staircase, with the noise which proceeded from 
the guard-room, rendered it difficult to hear what happened in 
the closed room below. But she thought that if an alarm were 
raised there she must hear it; and as the moments passed and 
nothing happened, she began to feel confident that her lover had 
made good his escape by the window. 

Presently, however, she got a fright. Three or four men came 
from the guard-room and went, as it seemed to her, to the door 
of the room with the shattered casement. She told herself that 
she had rejoiced too soon, and her heart stood still. She waited 
for a rush of feet, a cry, a struggle. But except an uncertain 
muffled sound which lasted for some minutes, and was followed by 
a dull shock, she heard nothing more. And presently the men 
went back whispering, the noise in the guard-room which had 
been partially hushed broke forth anew, and perplexed but relieved 
she breathed again. Surely he had escaped by this time. Surely 
by this time he was far away, in the Arsenal, or in some place of 
refuge! And she might take courage, and feel that for this day 
the peril was overpast. 

‘Mademoiselle will have the lights now?’ one of the women 
ventured. 

‘No! no!’ she answered feverishly, and she continued to 
crouch where she was on the stairs, bathing herself and her burn- 
ing face in the darkness and coolness of the stairway. The air 
entered freely through a window at her elbow and the place was 
fresher, were that all, than the room she had left. Javette began 
to whimper, but she paid no heed to her; a man came and 
went along the passage below, and she heard the outer door 
unbarred, and the jarring tread of three or four men who passed 
through it. But all without disturbance ; and afterwards the 
house was quiet again. And as on this Monday evening the 
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prime virulence of the massacre had begun to abate—though it held 
after a fashion to the end of the week—Paris without was quiet 
also. The sounds which had chilled her heart at intervals during 
two days were no longer heard. A feeling almost of peace, 
almost of comfort—a drowsy feeling, that was three parts a 
reaction from excitement—took possession of her. In the darkness 
her head sank lower and lower on her knees. And half an hour 
passed, while Javette whimpered, and Madame Carlat slumbered, 
her broad back propped against the wall. 

Suddenly Mademoiselle opened her eyes, and saw, three steps 
below her, a strange man whose upward way she barred. Behind 
him came Carlat, and behind him Bigot, lighting both; and in the 
confusion of her thoughts as she rose to her feet the three, all 
staring at her in a common amazement, seemed a company. The 
air entering through the open window beside her blew the flame 
of the candle this way and that, and added to the nightmare cha- 
racter of the scene; for by the shifting light the men seemed to 
laugh one moment and scowl the next, and their shadows were 
now high and now low on the wall. In truth they were as much 
amazed at coming on her in that place as she at their appear- 
ance; but they were awake, and she newly roused from sleep ; 
and the advantage was with them. 

‘ What is it?’ she cried in a panic. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘ If Mademoiselle will return to her room ?’ one of the men said. 

‘ But—what is it?’ She was frightened. 

‘If Mademoiselle ; 

Then she turned without more and went back into the room, 
and the three followed, and her woman and Madame Carlat. She 
stood resting one hand on the table while Javette with shaking 
fingers lighted the candles. Then, ‘Now, monsieur,’ she said in 
a hard voice, ‘if you will tell me your business ?’ 

‘You do not know me?’ Thestranger’s eyes dwelt kindly and 
pitifully on her. 

She looked at him steadily, crushing down the fears which 
knocked at her heart. ‘No,’ she said. ‘And yet I think I have 
seen you.’ 

‘You saw me a week last Sunday,’ the stranger answered 
sorrowfully. ‘My name is La Tribe. I preached that day, Made- 
moiselle, before the King of Navarre. I believe that you were there.’ 

For a moment she stared at him in silence, her lips parted. 
Then she laughed, a laugh which set the teeth on edge. ‘Oh, he 
is clever!’ she cried. ‘He has the wit of the priests! Or the 
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devil! But you come too late, monsieur! You come too late ! 
The bird has flown.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle 

‘I tell you the bird has flown!’ she repeated vehemently, 
And her laugh of joyless triumph rang through the room. ‘He 
is clever, but I have outwitted him! I have . 

She paused and stared wildly about her, struck by the silence ; 
struck by something solemn, something pitiful in the faces that 
were turned on her. And her lip began to quiver. ‘ What ?’ 
she muttered. ‘Why do you look at me so? He has not ’—she 
turned from one to another—‘ he has not been taken ?’ 

‘M. Tignonville ?’ 

She nodded. 

‘ He is below.’ 

‘ Ah!’ she said. 

They expected to see her break down, perhaps to see her fall. 
But she only groped blindly for a chair and sat. And for a 
moment there was silence in the room. It was the Huguenot 
minister who broke it in a tone formal and solemn. 

‘ Listen, all present!’ he said slowly. ‘The ways of God are 
past finding out. For two days in the midst of great perils I 
have been preserved by His hand and fed by His bounty, and I 
am told that I shall live if, in this matter, I do the will of those 
who hold me in their power. But be assured—and hearken all,’ 
he continued, lowering his voice to a sterner note. ‘ Rather than 
marry this woman to this man against her will—if indeed in His 
sight such marriage can be—rather than save my life by such base 
compliance, I will die not once but tentimes! See. I amready! 
I will make nodefence!’ And he opened his arms as if to weleome 
the stroke. ‘If there be trickery here, if there has been practising 
below, where they told me this and that, it shall not avail! Until 
I hear from Mademoiselle’s own lips that she is willing, I will not 
say over her so much as Yea, yea, or Nay, nay!’ 

‘She is willing!’ 

La Tribe turned sharply, and beheld the speaker. It was Count 
Hannibal, who had just entered and taken his stand within the door. 
‘She is willing !’ Tavannes repeated quietly. And if, in this moment 
of the fruition of his schemes, he felt his triumph, he masked it 
under a face of sombre purpose. ‘Do you doubt me, man?’ 

‘From her own lips!’ the other replied, undaunted—and few 
- could say as much—by that harsh presence. ‘ From no other's!’ 
‘Sirrah, you / 
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‘I can die. And you can no more, my lord!’ the minister 
answered bravely. ‘ You have no threat can move me.’ 

‘I am not sure of that, Tavannes answered, more blandly. 
‘But had you listened to me and been less anxious to be brave, 
M. La Tribe, where no danger is, you had learned that here is no 
call for heroics! Mademoiselle is willing, and will tell you so,’ 

‘With her own lips ?’ 

Count Hannibal raised his eyebrows. ‘With her own lips, if 
you will, he said. And then, advancing a step and addressing 
her, with unusual gravity, ‘Mademoiselle de Vrillac,’ he said, 
‘you hear what this gentleman requires. Will you be pleased 
to confirm what I have said ?’ 

She did not answer, and in the intense silence which held the 
room in its freezing grasp a woman choked, another broke into 
weeping. The colour ebbed from the cheeks of more than one ; 
the men fidgeted on their feet. 

Count Hannibal looked round, his head high. ‘There is no 
call for tears,’ he said; and whether he spoke in irony or in a 
strange obtuseness was known only to himself. ‘ Mademoiselle is 
in no hurry—and rightly—to answer a question so momentous. 
Under the pressure of utmost peril, she passed her word; the 
more reason that, now the time has come to redeem it, she should 
do so at leisure and after thought. Since she gave her promise, 
monsieur, she has had more than one opportunity of evading its 
fulfilment. But she is a Vrillac, and I know that nothing is 
farther from her.’ 

He was silent a moment; and then ‘ Mademoiselle,’ he said, 
‘T would not hurry you.’ 

Her eyes were closed, but at that her lips moved. ‘I am— 
willing,’ she whispered. And a fluttering sigh, of relief, of pity, 
of God knows what, filled the room. 

‘You are satisfied, M. La Tribe ?’ 

‘I do not—— 

‘Man!’ And, with a growl as of a tiger, Count Hannibal 
dropped the mask. In two strides he was at the minister’s side, 
his hand gripped his shoulder ; his face, flushed with passion, glared 
into his. ‘Will you play with lives?’ he hissed. ‘If you do 
not value your own, have you no thought of others? Of these ? 
Look and count! Have you no bowels? If she will save them, 
will not you ?’ 

‘My own I do not value.’ 
‘?——n your own!’ Tavannes cried in furious scorn. And 
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he shook thé other to and fro. ‘Who thought of your life ? 
Will you doom these ? Will you give them to the butcher ?’ 

‘My lord,’ La Tribe answered, shaken in spite of himself, ‘if 
she be willing ——’ 

‘She is willing.’ 

‘I have nought to say. But I caught her words indistinctly. 
And without her consent 

‘She shall speak more plainly. Mademoiselle 

She anticipated him. She had risen, and stood looking 
straight before her, seeing nothing. ‘I am_ willing,’ she 
muttered with a strange gesture, ‘if it must be.’ 

He did not answer. 

‘If it must be,’ she repeated slowly, and with a heavy sigh. 
And her chin dropped on her breast. Then, abruptly—it was a 
strange thing to see—she looked up. A change as complete as 
the change which had come over Count Hannibal a minute 
before came over her. She sprang forward; she clutched his 
arm and devoured his face with her eyes. ‘You are not 
deceiving me?’ she cried. ‘ You have Tignonville below? You 
—oh, no, no!’ And she fell back from him, her eyes distended, 
her voice grown suddenly shrill and defiant, ‘You have not! 
You are deceiving me! He has escaped, and you have lied 
to me!’ 

‘EP 

‘Yes, you have lied to me!’ It was the last fierce flicker of 
hope when hope seemed dead: the last clutch of the drowning 
at the straw that floated before the eyes. 

He laughed harshly. ‘ You will be my wife in five minutes,’ 
he said, ‘and you give me the lie? A week, and you will know 
me better! A month, and—but we will talk of that another 
time. For the present,’ he continued, turning to La Tribe, ‘ do 
you, sir, tell her that the gentleman is below. Perhaps she will 
believe you. For you know him.’ 

La Tribe looked at her sorrowfully; his heart bled for her. 
‘I have seen M. Tignonville,’ he said. ‘And M. le Comte says 
truly. He is in the same case with ourselves, a prisoner.’ 

‘You have seen him ?’ she wailed. 

‘I left him in the room below, when I mounted the stairs.’ 

Count Hannibal laughed, the grim mocking laugh which 
seemed to revel in the pain it inflicted. ‘Will you have him 
for a witness?’ he cried. ‘There could not be a better, for he 
will not forget. Shall I fetch him ?’ 
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She bowed her head, shivering. ‘Spare me that,’ she said. 
And she pressed her hands to her eyes while an uncontrollable 
shudder passed over her frame. Then she stepped forward: ‘Iam 
ready,’ she whispered. ‘Do with me as you will!’ 


When they had all gone out and closed the door behind them, 
and the two whom the minister had joined were left together, 
Count Hannibal continued for a time to pace the room, his hands 
clasped at his back, and his head sunk somewhat on his chest. His 
thoughts appeared to run in a new channel, and one widely diverted 
from his bride and from that which he had just done. For he did 
not look her way, or, for a time, speak to her. He stood once to 
snuff a candle, doing it with an absent face ; and once to look, but 
still absently, and as if he read no word of it, at the marriage writing 
which lay, the ink still wet, upon the table. After each of these 
interruptions he resumed his steady pacing to and fro, to and fro, 
nor did his eye wander once in the direction of her chair. 

And she waited. The conflict of emotions, the strife between 
hope and fear, the final defeat had stunned her; had left her 
exhausted, almost apathetic. Yet not quite, nor wholly. For 
when in his walk he came a little nearer to her, a chill perspira- 
tion broke out on her brow, and shudderings crept over her; and 
when he passed farther from her—and then only, it seemed—she 
breathed again. But the change lay beneath the surface, and 
cheated the eye. Into her attitude, as she sat, her hands clasped 
on her lap, her eyes fixed, came no change or shadow of movement. 

Suddenly, with a dull shock, she became aware that he was 
speaking. 

‘ There was need of haste,’ he said, his tone strangely low and 
free from emotion, ‘ for I am under bond to leave Paris to-morrow 
for Angers, whither I bear letters from the King. And as matters 
stood, there was no one with whom I could leave you. I trust 
Bigot ; he is faithful, and you may trust him, Madame, fair or 
foul! But he isnot quick-witted. Bearitinmind. Your woman 
Javette is not faithful; but as her life is guaranteed she must 
stay with us until she can be securely placed. Indeed, I must take 
all with me—with one exception—for the priests and monks rule 
Paris, and they do not love me, nor would spare aught at my word.’ 

He was silent a few moments. Then he resumed in the same 
tone, ‘You ought, for the matter of that, to know how we, 
Tavannes, stand. It is by Monsieur and the Queen-Mother ; and 
contra the Guises. We have all been in this matter; but the 
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latter push and we are pushed, and the old crack will reopen. As 
it is, I cannot answer for much beyond the reach of my arm. There- 
fore, we take all with us except M. Tignonville, who desires to he 
conducted to the Arsenal. 

She had begun to listen with averted eyes. But as he con- 
tinued to speak surprise awoke in her, and something stronger 
than surprise—amazement, stupefaction. Slowly her eyes came 
to him, and when he ceased to speak, ‘ Why do you tell me these 
things?’ she muttered, her dry lips framing the words with diffi- 
culty. 

‘ Because it behoves you to know them,’ he answered thought- 
fully, tapping the table. ‘I have no one, save my brother, whom 
I can trust.’ 

She would not ask him why he trusted her, nor why he deemed 
he could trust her. For a moment or two she watched him, while 
he, with his eyes lowered, stood in deep thought. At last he 
looked up and his eyes met hers. ‘Come!’ he said abruptly, ‘ we 
must end this! Is it to be a kiss or a blow between us ?’ 

She rose, though her knees shook under her; and they stood 
face to face, her face white as paper. ‘ What—do you mean?’ 
she whispered. 

‘Is it to be a kiss or a blow?’ he repeated. ‘A husband must 
be a lover, Madame, or a master, or both! Iam content to be 
the one or the other, or both, as it shall please you. But the 
one I will be.’ 

‘ Then, a thousand times, a blow,’ she cried, her eyes flaming, 
‘from you!’ 

He wondered at her courage, but he hid his wonder. ‘So be 
it!’ he answered. And before she knew what he would be at, he 
struck her sharply across the cheek with the glove which he held 
in his hand. She recoiled with a low cry, and her cheek blazed 
scarlet where he had struck it. ‘So be it!’ he continued sombrely. 
‘The choice shall be yours, but you will come to me daily for the 
one or the other. If I cannot be lover, Madame, I will be master. 
And by this sign I will have you know it, daily, and daily remem- 
ber it.’ 

She stared at him, her bosom rising and falling, in an astonish- 
ment too deep for words. But he did not heed her. He did not 
look at her again. He had already turned to the door, and while 
she looked he passed through it, he closed it behind him, And 
she was alone. 


(To be continued.) 
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DAILY EXPRESS.—‘Once begin to quote from this 
vivid and thrilling diary of the events of last summer, and 
one could scarcely stop.’ Lo 

SCOTSMAN.—‘A remarkably graphic and instructive 
journal of siege incidents.’ 

LEEDS MERCURY.—‘A vigorous and _ interesting 
account of what will certainly take its place as one of the 
most stirring scenes in the great panorama of English 
history.’ 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


WITH PREFACE BY ANDREW LANG. 

A DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS IN PEKING 
during the Summer of 1900. By NigeL OLIPHANT. With Map and several Plans. 
Crown 8vo. [In June. 

*.* Mr. Oliphant was a Volunteer who took an active part in the fighting, and was for 
sme time in charae of a section of the defence. 


4 ARMENIA: Travels and Studies. By H. F. B. Lyncu. With 197 Ilustra- 
tions, reproduced from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps, Plans, 
a Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent Countries, 2 vols. medium 8vo. 

[In June. 


| WALLOWFIELD AND ITS OWNERS. By Lapy Russet, of 
Swallowtield 2ark. With 15 Photogravure Portraits and 36 other Ilustrations. 4to. 
12s. net. 
ee AND EARLY RELIGION. By Anprew Lane. Crown 8vo. 
[ Nearly ready. 
*.* This volume contains a series of criticisms of recent speculations about early Religion, 





apecially as regards Mr. Frazer's theories in ‘ The Golden Bough. Other Essays deal with 


the latest results of Anthropological research in the religious field, and in that of Magic. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Samvuet Rawson Ganpiner, M.A. Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, &e. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[In June. 
*.* This work gives within a short compass a history of Oliver Cromwell from a 
biographical point of view. The text has been revised by the author, but otherwise is the same 
ina cheaper form as that which was published by Messrs. Goupil with illustrations in their 


: Illustrated Series of Historical Volumes. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. By Wittiam Epwarp 


HARTPOLE LECKy. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. 
With 17 Portraits. 8vo. 16s. net. 

‘Asa record of a lady noble in birth and character, bowed by sorrow, but bravely dutiful, this book will 
please many readers,’—ACADEMY. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
COLLECTED EDITION. Vols. XVI. and XVII. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 


delivered at the Royal Institution in March 1894. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LAST ESSAYS. First pili on LanauaGe, Foukiore, and 


other Subjects. Crown 8v0. f 5s. 


NEW FICTION. 





|MY LADY OF ORANGE: a Romance LYSBETH: a Tale of the Dutch in the 


of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. By H.C. Days of Alva. By H. RmeR HaaGarp. With 
BAILEY. With 8 Illustrations by G. P. JAcoms 26 Illustraticns by G. P. JAcomB Hoop, R.I. 
Hoop, R.I, Crown 8vo. 6s. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘In the best style of historical romance.’ ‘The time is the stirring sixteenth century; the 


theme love and religious persecution. From these 
ingredients Mr. Haggard makes a tale of unflagging 
PASTORALS OF DORSET. By . vigour and interest,’—ConTreMporary REVIEW. 

M. E. Francis (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). With 

8 Illustrations by CLAUDE Du Prk Cooper. THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S. By 

Crown 8vo. 6s, SmnyL CREED. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

*,* This story is the account of acritical passage in 
the life of an Anglican clergyman, holding the most 
advanced High Church views, and determined to reduce 
them to practice. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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BrIsToL Mercury. 


‘One could not want a more charming collection of 
pretty and pleasant village stories than “ Pastorals of 
Dorset.” '"—DAILy EXPRESS. 























































Two Successful Novels by New Writers. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


Spectator.—‘ Very much above 
the average of the ordinary historical 
novel.’ 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ There is no 
lack of interest in Mr. Hope’s story ; : 
its course is vigorous and exciting.’ 


British Weekly.—‘It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that this novel is 
fully equal to the best of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s,’ 


Morning Post.—‘“A Cardinal 
and his Conscience” is well worth 
reading. . . . The characters are well 
drawn, the dialogue natural and suita- 
ble to the occasion, and the construc- 
tion of the story is far above the 
average.’ 


Daily News.—‘A work of taste 
and ideas. . . . The central interest is 
strong and well worked out.’ 


A CARDINAL 


AND 


HIS CONSCIENCE. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CARDINAL 
AND 


HIS CONSCIENCE. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Crown S8vo. 6s. 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Scotsman. ‘The appearance 
among novelists of an author who can 
turn so sound a piece of literary 
workmanship as tkis—a work in 
which there are few, if any, of the 
defects observed in early attempts at 
fiction, and which bears such promise 
of something more brilliant still to 
come—is most welcome.’ 

Leeds Mercury.— Distinctly a 
readalie and clever romance,’ 

Public Opinion. —‘ A powerful 
story and weli told.’ 

Daily Express.--‘ A capital six- 
teenth century story... . The tale is 
cleverly written and highly readable.’ 


ennee Daily Telegraph. 

The book is remarkable in many 
ways. ... Graham Hope should go 
far. We ‘have seldom come across a 
more promising first novel.’ 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


By M. E. CARR. 


Daily News. —‘ The atmosphere 
of Continental politics and diplomatic 
circles about “Love and Honour” 
suggests a comparison with the work 
of Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, ... In 
the setting of the story Mrs. Carr shows 
herself almost equal to the author of 
“The Sowers” in producing the im- 
pression that the reader is assisting in 
the great affairs of the world.’ 


Athenzum.—‘ The work is de- 
cidedly conscientious. ...The author 
points his, or more probably her, 
moral with great insistency.’ 


Leeds Mercury.—‘The plot is 
clever, and the historical background 
is excellent. ‘“ Love and Honour” is 
written not merely with brains, but 
with dramatic intensity, and we feel 
sure that it will make its own 
welcome.’ 


Literature. — ‘The historical 
touches are admirably blended with 
the story ; the atmosphere of the end 
of the eighteenth century is preserved, 
the “costume” and the staging are 
all excellent... . ‘Love and Honour” 
is an excellent object lesson in 
writing a popular semi-historical 
novel ; it is clear, conventional, com- 
plete.’ 


Irish Times.—‘A very admirable 
performance. . The new writer has 
blended history and fiction skilfully 
and well.’ 


LOVE AND 


HONOUR. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Crown S8vo. 6s. 


LOVE anpD 


HONOUR. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE anpD 


HONOUR. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Crown S8vo. 6s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Morning Fe —‘A_ well-told 
story. ... The means by which 
General Duclos compasses his ven- 
geance on Von Ostenburg is finely 
conceived and firmly worked out.’ 

Pilot.—‘It is difficult to accept 
“Love and Honour” as the work of 
an unpractised hand ; its fine balance 
of construction, its direct and forceful 
narrative suggests rather a maturity 
of power and training.’ 

Spectator. —‘ Miss Carr has octet 
nality and no little literary skill. . 

Her story is interesting.’ 

Speaker. — The tragic dénotiment 
is developed with vigour and due im- 
pressiveness, and many of the charac- 
oa are sympathetically sketched 

. It is a distinctly readable 
oe 

Queen.—‘A pretty romance. 
The story is pathetic and picturesque.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. —‘ A. careful 
and scholarly piece of writing, and 
shows considerable promise. ... We 
shall look with a good deal of interest 
for Mr. (or Miss) Carr's next book.’ 

New Ireland Review. —‘The 
story goes along with a five swing. 
and carries the reader with it. It 
goes on increasing in power up to an 
ending of quite unusual strength.’ 

Public Opinion.—‘ One of the best 
romances we have read for some 
time.’ 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron —HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents {Tue Rieuwr Hox. LORD ACTON; THe Ricut Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP: ; 
F * | Tue Rieut Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
(RiegHt Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Rigur Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
(Rigat Hoy, Siz M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1L. 

Committee--Rev, Canon AINGER, Dr. J. H, Brinags, Prof. Lewis CAMPBELL, J. W. COURTHOPE, Esq., C.B , 
EARL OF CREWE, AvstIN Dosson, Esq., SYDNEY GEDGR, Esq., Sir A. GEIKIE, F.R.S., Sir R. GIFFEN, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
EDMUND Gossk, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. GREEN, FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq., Sir C. P. InBERT, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. 
KENNEDY, C.B., K.C.M.G., SIDNEY LEE, Esq., W. S. Litiy, Esq., Sipney J. Low, Esq., FRANK T. MARZIALS, E-q., 
Sir F. PoLLock, Bart., Rev. J. Riac, D.D., S. ARTHUR STRONG, Esq., H. R. TEDDER, Esq., Sir SPENCER WALPOLR, 
K.C.B., A. W. WARD, Esq., Litt.D. sieieiasapiiliates 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, according toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading Room open from Tea to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., 
1888, royal 8vo. price 21s.; to Members 16s. : 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
DAILY EXPRESS.—‘A vigorous and stirring story.’ 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘Cleg Kelly, ‘Little Anna Mark,’ &c. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring with the romance of hot 
and passionate hearts.’ 

OUTLOOK.— The adventures are as “ hairbreadthy ” as the mind of romancist could desire; the “ thrills” 
are on every page.’ 

DAILY MAIL,—‘ A remarkably interesting story.’ 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.— The local colour in this story is exceedingly rich, and altogether “The Silver 
Skulk” will commend itself to Mr. Crockett’s numerous admirers. A special word of praise is due to the 
admirable illustrations.’ 

SCOTSMAN,— One of the most successful of Mr. Crockett’s recent essays in romance... . Full of colour, 
fire, and movement.’ 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—‘ Well invented, well knit, of cumulative interest, told with a verve worthy of 
Crockett in his best days.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Trustees 





WORKS BY W. H. FITCHETT, ma, LLo. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN: some Soldier-Autobiographies. 
[‘Kincaid’s Adventures in the Rifle Brigade’; ‘Rifleman Harris’; Anton’s ‘Military Life’; Mercer’s 
‘Waterloo.’] Edited by W. H. Frrcnert, M.A.,L1.D., Author of ‘How England Saved Europe,’ ‘ Deeds 
that Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ &c. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

SPECTATOR.— Mr, Fitchett has ere this sounded the clarion and filled the fife to good purpose, but he has 
never done better work than in rescuing from oblivion the narratives which appear in this volume. Here we 
have the incidents of war told by the actors themselves, and each actor saw a different side of the thing, and 
had his own way of telling about it... . It is possible to overdo the fife and clarion, as it is possible to 
exaggerate the mere horrors of warfare. But we have rarcly met with a book where the two sides were so 
honestly weighed, and where the result has so surprising an air of truth. We feel very grateful to Mr. 
Fitchett for his skilful editing of four stories which ought not to be allowed to die,’ 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the Story of the Great War 
(1793-1815). 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 

TIMES.—‘ The story is broadly told, but very vigorously, and it is wonderful the amount of interesting detail 
and well-inspired comment that Mr. Fitchett manages to weave into his narrative. It is not without significance 
that this excellent “Story of the Great War,” at once popular in the best sense, well-informed, full of instruc- 
tion, and very attractively written, should be the work of a Colonial writer.’ 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. Seconp Epition. With 16 Portraits, 
13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlborough. Orown 8vo. 6s. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—‘ This is the second volume of the series which has achieved one of the greatest 
literary successes of our time. . . . As a gift-book, or as a book to take up and read at odd moments, or to devour 
at a prolonged sitting, this book has tew equals.’ 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. Twetrts Epition. With 
16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.— Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature produced a writer capable of 
infusing such life and vigour into historical scenes. The wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is 
specially satistactory. . . . The book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 




















NOVELS BY THE BEST WRITERS, 


Crown Svwo. Gs. each. 


SOPSSOSSOOSOSOOSSOOOOOSD 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Eleanor. Firts Impression. With Illustrations by 


ALBERT STERNER. 
OVER 410,000 COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—‘A real love story, steeped in Italian sun- 
shine and rich in glimpses of Italian life and character. . . . Mrs. Ward has never given 
us a book that finds its way to one’s heart so completely and gives such unmixed 
pleasure as this.’ 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. fiers Eninwy. 


TIM ES.—‘ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work. ... 
The story is a story of a great passion worthily told.’ 


Sir George Tressady. Fourts Eprrioy. 


STANDARD.— An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman 
could have written it. . .. It is a work which does her heart and imagination infinite 


credit.’ 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
The Castle Inn. witha Frontispiece. Firta 


EDITION. 
TIMES. —‘ A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity. . . . The opening 
scene is of the essence of romance, and worthy of Dumas. ... In brief, author and 


readers are to be congratulated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, ‘‘ This is what you can 
recommend to a friend.” 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Tragedy of the Korosko. 


With 40 Full-page Llustrations. 
SPEAKER.— ‘It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a 
prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is strictly 
applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s “‘ Tragedy of the Korosko.” 


Uncle Bernac. with 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
SECOND EDITION. 

DAILY CHRuUNICLE.—‘“ Uncle Bernac” is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before anything 
he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high 
literary level.’ 


The Green Flag, and other Tales of War and 
Sport. With a Frontispiece. 
TIMES.—‘ These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and any 
Englishman who does not enjoy them must have something wrong with his nature.’ 


asm By F.IANSTEY. = °°... 


SOLES 


The Brass Bottle. tuw IMPRESSION.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we 
think, the best thing he has done since he cracked our sides with “ Vice Versi.” ’ 


*,.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their 
CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOVELS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Crown Svwo. Gs. each. 





The Isle of Unrest. with tustrations. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION, 
MORNING POST.—‘A really admirable novel. . . . The sort of tale for which the 
reader neglects everything until he has finished it.’ 


Roden’s Corner. = Tum Enviro. 


PUNCH.—‘ For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is mar- 
vellous. . . . The plot is ingenious and new.’ 


In Kedar’s Tents. Eieutn Epitton. 


GUARDIAN.—‘ Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of humour, and 


4 of vigour.’ 


The Grey Lady. New Eprriox. With 12 Full- 


page Illustrations. 
GLOBE.—‘ A story of striking merit throughout.’ 


The Sowers. Twenty-First Epirion. 


GRAPHIC.—‘ Will be found very difficult indeed to lay down until its last page has 


been turned.’ 
By S. R. CROGKETT. 


The Silver Skull. with 12 Full-page Mus- 


trations. SECOND IMPRESSION. . « 
BRITISH WEEKLY —< A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 
with the romance of hot and passionate hearts.’ 


Little Anna Mark. With a _ Frontispiece. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—< A rattling, rousing story of adventure and misadventure.’ 


iThe Black Douglas. With 8 Full-page 


Illustrations. THIRD IMPRESSION. ; 
SPEAKER.—‘ A book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory 


fashion.’ 


7The Red Axe. with 8 Full-page Llustrations. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
WEEKLY SUN.—‘ A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style.’ 


\Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
SPECTATOR.— The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 
along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.’ 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their 
CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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WORKS BY FRANK T, BULLEN, F.R.G.S, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Men of the Merchant Service: being 
the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for ’Longshore 
! Readers. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ The book is of great value, and of great interest to all the innumerable people who are 
curious about the most romantic and separate of lives. But it is of importance, secondly and chiefly, as Mr. 
Bullen’s appeal to the political sense of his country. Put as briefly as possible, it comes to this. The control of 
the sea is vital to England ; and the English, though they continue to be a great ship-owning people, are less 
and less a seafaring people. English ships are increasingly manned by foreigners and officered by foreigners, 
We cannot commend his volume too earnestly to public consideration. England's tenure of her position in the 
world depends on her merchant marine no less than on her Navy, and in neither one nor the other can she afford 
to rely on mercenaries.’ 

ATHENAZUM.—‘A delightful collection of good stories; but far beyond this, it is a valuable and intcresting 
account of that service which is the soul and body of our extended commerce.’ 

CADEMY.— We could not in a short space convey any idea of the variety of special information—all so 
human and related—that Mr. Bullen gives. . . . We only prick a book that is bulged with seacraft, and resembles 
the perfect sailor whose every hair is a ropeyarn and every drop of blood Stockholm tar.’ 































EIGHTH IMPRESSION. With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. 
Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot’ Round the 
World after Sperm Whaies. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. 


The Volume includes a Letter to the Author from RUDYARD KIPLING. 


TIMES.—* Mr. Bullen has a splendid subject, and he handles it with the pen of a master... . “ The Cruise 
of the ‘Oachalot’” is a book which cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea, and all who can appreciate a masterly 
presentation of its wonder and its mystery, its terrors and its trials, its humours and its tragedies.’ 


The Rev. Dr. HORTON, in his Sermon on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, referred to Mr. Bullen’s ‘Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot”’’ in the following terms :— 


‘It is a very remarkable b*.k in every way: it seems to me worthy to rank with 
some of the writings of Defoe. It has absolutely taken the shine out of some of the 
romantic literature of such writers as even Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling. By the 
strange law that truth is more wonderful than fiction, this book is more wonderful 
than the wildest dreams of the creator of imagination.’ 
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THIRD IMPRESSION. With 8 Full-page Illustrations specially drawn by 
ARTHUR TWIDLE. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The Log of a Sea-Waif: being Recollections 
of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. 


WORLD.— In “ The Log of a Sea Waif” Mr. Bullen has surpassed all his previous efforts. We have read 
many stories of sea life, but do not remember to have been so fascinated and enthralled by any of them as by 
this masterly presentation of the humours, hardships, and minor tragedies of life in the forecastle.’ ‘ 

TIMES, —‘ Full of thrilling adventure, admirably told. . . . We must leave Mr. Bullen’s touching story of his 
early struggles and adventures to speak for itself. His descriptive powers are great, his literary imagination is 
vivid, and he finds abundant opportunities for the display of both.’ f 

REVIEW UF REVIEWS.—‘ To most of us “The Log of a Sea-Waif” will come almost as a revelation. We 
know of no other book, with perhaps the sole exception of “ Two Years before the Mast,” which can compare for 
@ moment with Mr. Bullen’s work, 
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Crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Way they have in the Navy: being a Day-to-Day Record 
of a Cruise in H.M. Battleship ‘Mars’ during the Manceuvres | 
of 1899. 


SPECTATOR,.—‘ We recommend it most heartily and without any misgiving.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— 
of Colonial life.’ 


With PORTRAIT FRONTISPIECE. 


‘An uncommonly instructive picture 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


South Africa a Gentury Ago 


(LETTERS WRITTEN FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1797-1801) 


By the LADY ANNE BARNARD. 
Edited, with a Memoir and Brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, F.S.A. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


ATHENAUM.—‘ Admirable specimens of the 
epistolary style of the eighteenth century, in which a 
shrewd, widely-experienced, and humorous gentle- 
woman expresses her opinions of a new world with 
entire frankness and frequent flashes of wit... . Lady 
Anne’s little thumb-nail sketches of Cape society 
and the neighbouring country are perfectly delightful, 
incisive, direct, and sparkling. Her letters are, in fact, 
as entertaining as any novel.’ 


STANDARD. —‘ These fresh and pleasantly-written 
letters, apart altogether from the value of the picture 
which they give of a phase in our Colonial expansion, 
have the very great attraction that they make us 
acquainted with a singularly charming woman... . 
Briefly told scenes of social life alternate with vivid 
thumb-nail sketches of odd figures, male and female.’ 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ Apart from their historica! and 
political bearings, these confidential chats of a clever, 
a keen-witted, and kind-hearted woman, in whom wit 
and the sense of humour were well balanced by tact 
and common-sense, are well worth preservation and 
publication for their own sake.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘These South 
African Letters would have proved attractive at any 
time ; at the moment they have a very special interest.’ 

WORLD. —‘ These old letters, with their yellowing 
paper and faded ink, are in many respects as fresh as 
when they were first penned by their witty and 
charming authoress,’ 


BRITISH WEEKLY. 


—‘ Good and racy reading.’ 


With PORTRAIT FRONTISPIECE. 


perfectly natural. 


PILOT. —‘ Delightful letters, whose shrewdness and 
wit and unaffected friendship make them a real ad- 
dition to literature. We can make no pretence of 
doing them justice, because there is no passage which 
we can quote to which there are not twenty rivals 
equally good, but we recommend them to our readers 
in all confidence as one of the pleasantest of recent 
books.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ About this fascinating 
volume clings an element of romance. . . . Hers were 
letters well worth receiving. They sparkle withepigrams 
and good sayings ; they have a high literary finish, and 
yet it is easy to see that they were quite unstudied and 
Their freshness and originality are 
amazing; they are full of life and vigour. .. . It is no 
exaggeration to say that this bundle of old letters is an 


| important literary find, not only for the intimate light 
| it throws upon South Africa in the closing days of the 

eighteenth century, but as a contribution to literature 
| itself.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*‘ The book, though it 
repays the casual dipper, needs to be read from 
beginning to end in order to be properly enjoyed, and 
in that view we commend it to all readers who take 


| any interest in South African affairs—as who can help 


it at the present moment?...It is particularly 


| interesting to look through the humorous and un- 


biassed eyes of Lady Anne Barnard at the origin of our 
rule at the Cape.’ 


DAILY NEWS. 


history.’ 


—A service to literature and 


ioe 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


South Africa a Century Ago 


(LETTERS WRITTEN FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1797-1804). 


By the LADY ANNE BARNARD. 
Edited, with a Memoir and Brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, F.S.A. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A ‘YVADE-MECUM’ FOR TRAVELLERS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HEALTH ABROAD: 


A Medical Handbook for Travellers. 


Edited by EDMUND HOBHOUSE, M.A., M.D., Oxon., M.R.C.P. 


With Special Chapters on EGYPT and NORTH AFRICA, by Dr. LEIGH CANNEY; 
CENTRAL AFRICA, by Dr. Harrorp Batrerssy; CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, by 
Dr. STUART TIDEY and the Epiror; SOUTH AFRICA, by Dr. B. J. GUILLEMARD; 
SOUTH AMERICA, by Dr. G. H. PenNe“L; INDIA, by Dr. W. J. Simpson; and 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and NORTH AMERICA, by the Eprvor. 


LANCET.—‘ We believe that this will be found to be an extremely useful book. . .. We congratulate the 
editor on the idea of publishing a book of this kind and on the very successful manner in which he has accom- 
plished the work.’ 

MEDICAL PRESS AND CIRCULAR.—‘ Peculiarly accurate in its descriptions, sound in its judgments, and 
safe in the character of its advice. We have no hesitation in strongly recommending it to the careful considera- 
tion of all about to travel.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. -‘ As a medical handbook of travel, “ Health Abroad” fulfils a valuable function 

. The volume should prove extremely valuable.’ 

ACADEMY.—‘A handy guide for the invalid. . . . A useful book written by experts.” 

GUARDIAN.— ‘A well-written book by men who know what they are writing about.’ 

CLIMATE, —‘ “ Health Abroad” is to be strongly commended.’ 

COOK’S EXCURSIONIST.-—‘ We do not hesitate to say that within the covers of no other single and 
portable volume is such a store of reliable and up-to-date information to be found on the subject of health 
abroad,’ 


‘A compendium of trustworthy information ’—TIMEs. 
Demy 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


THE MINERAL WATERS AND HEALTH 
RESORTS OF EUROPE. 


TREATMENT OF CHRONIC DISEASES BY SPAS AND CLIMATES 
WITH HINTS AS TO THE SIMULTANEOUS EMPLOYMENT OF VARIOUS 
PHYSICAL AND DIETETIC METHODS. 


By Sir HERMANN WEBER, M..D., F.R.C.P., and 
FREDERICK PARKES WEBER, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


*,* This is a New and Enlarged Edition of ‘THE SPAS AND MINERAL WATERS OF 
EUROPE.’ 


_ NATURE. — Contains in a brief space a large amount of most useful information in regard to the spas and 
mineral waters of Europe. ... This information is the outcome of personal knowledge on the part of the 
Authors,’ 

QUEEN.—‘ Much expanded in form and matter, this admirable digest of the principal European spas and 
after-cures will now incontestably take the lead in all English works of the kind. . . . The index is exhaustive. 
Indeed, the whole volume is a monument of painstaking care and industry added toa knowledge of balneo- 
therapeutics perhaps second to none. . . . The Drs. Weber have placed themselves, in so far as British 
balneo-therapeutic reference works are concerned, hors concours.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ A compendious and at the same time a copious guide to the baths and springs 
of Great Britain aud the Continent. All the watering-places and springs are treated in their scientific and 
medical aspects; and the work on that account is to be commended to the faculty also. The grouping is 
admirable, and the whole contents well and carefully edited.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. — Different constitutions stand in need of different “ Bad” cures, and the danger of 
“going to the wrong place” has before now been demonstrated with alarming effects. Let those in doubt turn 
to the pages of this instructive volume.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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FINAL NOTICE. 


» | Your LAST CHANCE 


ar 7 to get the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” at 


half price: 5/- first 
payment; then [2/- a 
month. Send this In- 
quiry Form at once. 


If you delay, the 
former terms will 
again be in force. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY PATENT 


TURKISH SATIN 
TOWELS QUILTS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. In every variety 
SOFT and ABSORBENT. “a 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towels. DESIGN, 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. COLOUR 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. and PRICE. 





The goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within reach of everyone. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BARLOW & JONES, Limited, MANCHESTER. 


And sold by all the Principal Drapers and Upholsterers in the World. 


HOW TO FURNISH SMARTLY 


WITHOUT DISTURBING CAPITAL, 
UPON THE ‘INSTALMENT PLAN.’ 


NORMAN PAY! Wa Als By a clever scheme, endorsed by Mr. Labouchere, 
ARTISTIC HOUSE FURNISHERS. Mr. Clement Scott, and many others, and now adopted 
i18 QUEEN VicTORIA STREET, in all parts of the English-speaking world. Their plan 
len DON.£¢ enabies you to Furnish your House or Flat throughout, 

from Drawing-room to Kitchen, including Linen, Silver- 

ware, Cutlery, Ironmongery, Class, Blinds, &c., out of 

your income, and without disturbing your capital. This 

is done by dividing the whole amount into 6, 12, 18, 24, or 

36 equal monthly payments. During this period 

however, the purchaser is of course at liberty to pay 

off the balance at any time, and thereby avail himself 

of a cash discount. 


No Charge made for Planning or Laying Carpets or Linoleums. 


APPTY— 


NORMAN & STACEY, Lto., 
Artistic House and Flat Furnishers, 
418 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


N.B.—Reasonable Prices govern all transactions. 
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THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. Annual Subscription, 14s. 6d. postage free, 





JUNE 1901. 





CONTENTS. 


Meancnonia: Aa Sonnet. By Wriiuiam Watson 
Buackstick Papers. No. 5. By Mrs. Ricumonp Rircuie 


THe Maxine or A Marcuioness. By Frances Hopason 
Burnett. Chapters I., IT. ; 


Some Memories or Grorce Craspe. By the Rev. W. H. 
Hvurron, B.D. . : ; , 


A Lonponer’s Loa-sooxr. V. 

Tue Two Faces. By Henry James 

Roox-Suoorine. By C. J. Cornisx 

Famity Bupeets. III. £800 4 Year. By G. Coumore 


Tue Tate or tHe Great Mutiny. VI. Lucknow anp Sir 
Henry Lawrence. By the Rev. W. H. Fircuerr, LL.D. 

A Cump or tHE Eiaureenra Century. By Viouer A. 
Srvpson . P ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 822 


Count Hannipau. Chapters XVI.-XVIII. By Sranuey J. 
WermMan . ; ‘ ; . 836 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 

All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 
when accompanied by the necessary stamps for postage; but the Editor cannot 
hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. MSS. cannot be delivered on 
personal application, nor can they be forwarded through the post when only 
initials are given. 

Every Contribution should be type-written on one side of each leaf only, and 
should bear the Name and Address of the Sender. 








LONDON: 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


PARIS: GALIGNANI & CO. LEIPZIG: A. TWIETMEYER. 
NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. MELBOURNE: MELVI LLE, MULLEN, & SLADE. 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE: EDWARDS, DUNLOP, & CO., Limited. ' 
ADELAIDE: W. C. RIGBY. TASMANIA: WALCH & SONS. 
TORONTO: TORONTO NEWS COMPANY. MONTREAL: MONTREAL NEWS COMPANY. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. 
WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM! 


‘A néw invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough 
to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to intringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—ADAms. 


| EVERY HOUSEHOLD and eae ought to contain a 
BOTTLE 
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ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT)’ 


A Simple Remedy for Preventing and Curing by 
Natural Means 
All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Vomiting, Heartburn, Sourness of the Stomach, 
Constipation, Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers 
of all kinds. 

INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS, SICKNESS, &c.—I have often thought of 
writing to tell you what “FRUIT SALT” has done for me. I used to bea perfect martyr to Indigestion 
and Biliousness, About six or seven years back my husband suggested I should try ** FRUIT SALT.” 
I did so, and the result has been marvellous; I never have the terrible pains and sickness I used to 
have; I can eat almost anything now. I always keep it in the house and recommend it to my friends, 
asit is such an invaluable pick-me-up if you have a headache, or don’t feel just right.’ 

‘Yours truly,——-—_( August 8th, 1900)’ 
The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS or FEVERISH 
CONDITION is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. IT IS, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and 
an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION. —See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you havea WORTHLESS imitation, 
Prepared only by J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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ALWAYS READY FOR USE, WAR CAN TCU pEaEe 
aN TEV REQUIRES GRINDING, 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


Black Handle ... os ee ta ee ws : $8 EKropp Duplex Strop. .. 7/6 
Ivory Handle Eropp Strop Paste .. . 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case ae KROPP BADGER HAIR SHAVING BRUSH 7/6 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, | SHAVER’S KIT OR OUTFIT,’ sent post Free, Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & Oo., LONDON, W. 


PEATMOOR PEN 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY.| WHITE 
Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and & a L uy e 
carries the wild, rough scent of 
the Highland breeze. Cc oO F r Ee E 
a 


SOLD BY ALL 


GROCERS AND WINE-MERCHANTS. j FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
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{See Article Adjutant-bird, Tue Century, Vol. I., p. 75.) 
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[See Article Snav-shoe, oer Century, 
Vol. VIL, p. 573 





Adjutant-bird (Leptoptiius argala). 


THE Times does not restrict and limit its offer of THE CENTURY at a 
bargain from any desire to be arbitrary about the matter. There is simply 
no escape from the position. The offer will have to be withdrawn very 

| soon because THE TIMES does not own the plates from which the volumes 
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or: utoarpassant || book to be temporarily sold at a special price in order that the 
_{see Article cnmer. || Newspaper may more effectively accomplish this task of popularizing 
eYorit: pss)’ || the book. But it would do the publishers harm, not good, if they 





[See A 





| are printed, does not own the copyright of the work, and has no power in 
————, the matter other than that conferred by a carefully restricted agree- 
ment on the part of the publishers. If you will reflect for a 
moment you will see that this is only reasonable. It does a 
publisher good, not harm, to have a newspaper use its great power 
of publicity in drawing atteution to the merits of a book. That is 
: how a general public demand for a work can be most promptly 
rohanged. created, : and it is quite worth while for the publisher to permit the 








;-——— permitted an unlimited number of sets to be sold during an unlimited 


| time at a price but slightly above the cost of production. A ‘few sets sold 
at a reduction of 40 per cent. from the regular prices do not permanently 
affect the market price of a book. W hen such a temporary offer has been 
withdrawn people who afterwards want to buy the book grumble a little 
because they cannot buy it on such good terms as some of their neighbours 
got, but when they realize that even at the ordinary price 
the book is well worth having they buy 
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ae as Present prices apply only 
to the present offer; when 


MOST RECENT FACT BOOK. it is withdrawn no more 
THE CENTURY, recognising that words stand sets can be obtained on 
for things, is the most comprehensive of cyclo- these terms. The question 
pedias. No one subject is slighted for the sake q / 
of another, for it was the Editor’s aim to present therefore, for all who read 
in THE CENTURY a full compendium of the : : 
world’s knowledge, and he insured adequate this announcement, _ is 
treatment in every branch, by distributing the whether to take advan- 
sacha Cosa 4: work among experts who had devoted their t 
“ilwumi attention to the subjects which they were called age of the present extra- 
upon to treat—and the expert is not the man ordin : 
to allow his speciality to be slighted. And since ary qeeertanity ad 
THE Century is the work of specialists, the information which it supplies, to let it slip; whether to 


on every subject of which English-speaking peoples can talk, is the most 
accurate and the clearest conceivable. So THE Century is an unfailing 


buy now at the lowest 


__________ resource to which one may turn to find the answer to the most price or wait till: the 


varied questions—the derivation, for example, of ‘‘ opportune” 











erry or the distance to which a rattlesnake can strike; what proportion price has been incre awed 
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Tsetse (Glossina morsitans), four times 
natural size. 
[See Article Tsrtse, Tur Century, 
Vol. VILL, p. 65:6.) 


RiICT THE OFFER. 
rO AN END. 


rful about it, but they know that they have themselves to thank for the 
they suffer through not being more prompt. 
To-day you can buy THE CENTURY at a bargain: It isa 
you want, a book without which even a Sifalt library is-not 
lete. al 

If you wait, it will still be a book you want, a book without 
h your library—be it small or large—is not complete, but it 
no longer be a book which you can procure upon such advan- 
sus terms. 

When we first advertised our offer of the “ Encyclopedia 
‘nnica’’ we warned our readers that we were bound, by our 
‘act with Messrs. A. and C. Black, the publishers, to sell no 
, than a certain number of copies at the minimum price. 

Yet two-thirds of all those who have purchased THE TimES 
int of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” waited until the 
s had been increased. 

Our sale of THE CentTURY Dictionary is to-day in precisely 
ame position. We offer the newest edition of that admirable 





Satyr.—The Barberini Faun, at Munich. 
[See Article Satyr, Tar Century, Vol, VIL, p. 5352.) 





at a reduction of 40 per cent. from the publishers’ price. You || tsce articte neawon, 
btain it to-day at that bargain price, or you can wait, as 22,000 Vol Le peat 








vasers of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” waited, until a |\————= 
rx price must be paid for the same book. | 
Which will you do? 
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: : SE ZY 
pevniticd THE MOST WiDELY HELPFUL 
when REFERENCE WORK IN EXISTENCE. 
- more Tue CENTurY is the most helpful book in 
existence. Other epithets might be found to de- 
ed on scribe the exceptional place which THE CENTURY 
estion, holds among works of reference, but helpful most 
nearly expresses its peculiar characteristic, a char- 
6 read acteristic which all who have used the book are 
t : quick to recognise. This quality was not obtained 
- = by the mere intention of being helpful. No such 
dvan-= book as THE Century could have been built by 
men who prepared the way by making up ideas 
extra= as to what the “practical” man alone wants. etch te 
ty or For, in the first place, the world is full of Crown ee thewtainal. — 
unpractical people, and even the practical man has 3 
her to his unpractical moments. And then, in these times 
of rapid communication and wide outlook, not even the clearest head can say 
lowest what questions the day will bring forth. Tur Ceytvey does not | 
|. the fail the enquirer, from whatever quarter his questions may arise, 
| because the plan on which it was built allows of no gaps, because an a. 
CACC he vita Oonception. the unde ing ides a Opie qi : 
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MOST RECENT FACT BOOK. it-is withdrawn no_more 
Tue Century, recognising that words stand sets can be obtained on 
for things, is the most comprehensive of cyclo- these terms. The question, 
pedias. No one subject is slighted for the sake h fo 
of another, for it was the Editor’s aim to present therefore, for all who read 
in THE Century a full compendium of the : ahs 
world’s knowledge, and he insured adequate this announcement, is 
treatment in every branch, by distributing the whether to take advan- 
Obverse. work among experts who had devoted their 
cee he ae attention to the subjects which they were called tage of the present extra- 
upon to treat—and the expert is not the man ordinary opportunity or 
| to allow his speciality to be slighted. And since ; xz 
Tue Century is the work of specialists, the information which it supplies, to let it slip; whether to 


on every subject of which English-speaking peoples can talk, is the most 


accurate and the clearest conceivable. So THE Century is an unfailing buy now at the lowest 


_________ resource to which one may turn to find the answer to the most price or wait till the 
| varied questions—the derivation, for example, of ‘‘ opportune” A h : 
or the distance to which a rattlesnake can strike; what proportion price has been increased. 





of ice in an iceberg lies below the water-line, or a precedent for * 3 
Lord Rosebery’s epithet ‘‘ meticulous”; the meaning of the | 
Suffolk farmer’s word ‘loke,” or Haeckel’s theory of monism ; 








the density of argon, or the look of a flying buttress; the differ- LESS THAN 5s. A WEEK. 
ence between the symptoms of typhoid and typhus, or between “The Times” offers Toe Century on 
the pronunciation of the x sound in “exhibit” and ‘‘exhibition.” Sealy payment plan. — receipt 
As THE Century illustrates the meanings of words with of Waitedittern, larce Solumes nd ve 
quotations, so it illustrates the objects which words represent the booked address of the subscriber, who 
by means of pictures. THE Century thus appeals wherever eo Pemaenecauent small payments at 
possible to the quick sense of the eye. This page contains repro- He ee hens eg gen 
ductions of a dozen out of the 7,500 pictures by which THE while he is paying for them. The object 
CENTURY conveys to the inquirer the meaning of things, and of this offer is to bring THe Crnrury 
this handful of engravings tells more of THz Century’s beautiiul within the reach of those who might find it 


, J F inconvenient to pay for the work in one 
use of illustration than any word of praise. , sum, even though that sum be reduced by 


Finally, it must not be forgotten that THE CENTURY, treat- over 40 per cent. from the regular prices. 
: ing, as it does, the whole body of the langyage, according to 
et tre the most exacting standard of modern scholarship, is also the 
Nazionale, Naples. greatest dictionary yet published. The completeness of its collection of words, the tionally small, and | 








Ancient Ruman Ca. 




















Peeetticte Glass, research and skill shewn in its definitions, derivations and illustrative quotations (of and are most ] 
ne CENTURY, ; i ° . ‘oe ~ qual 
Vol. IIL, p. 2529.] which there are 300,000) the fineness and address with which it distinguishes synonyms, further information 
the care with which it treats the matter of spelling, its accurate and observant of delay, should wri 

marking of pronunciation, make it the most exhaustive word-book, as well as the copy of ** Words an 

most helpful fact book, in existence. Volumes of the wor 


ORDER FORMS AND I 
| MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—Oprpker Fors. All Cheques and Postal Orders should be 


THE manacer, Che Times, Printing House Square, Lonvon, E.C. UJ 


Half-Morocco, price 14 Guineas. 
I enclose One Guinea. Please send me atestienrte, Levant, price 16 Guine: 
The CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in | Three-Quarter Morocco, Sixteen Volut 

- Full Morocco, price 21 Guineas. 


The balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a month; my: 
of volumes, and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day raroe month following. Until suct: paymen 








my property, shall not b+ disposed of by sale or otherwise. . I farther @gree that if, owing to unforeseen circumst 
canuot be delivered, the return of the deposit Of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


I also enclose 31s. 6d. for the special BOOKCASE. (Strike out if not wanted.) 
[Signed] 
CR 13 (Addmss}:..:.-...........c stats eee é 





(Rank or Occupatic 








Please address the package 0s: cssjsbeteserehiatnsese ded asedececnsecessceesecseeccsecccnceceoeceecee. 


Tf the books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should ) 
add here the name ot the railway company or shipping agent in London to whom delivery is | 
to be made. Beyond the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser’s cost: j 








3K bound in 16 volumes. This spe iuxe 

1 binding in this style is more than doubled, not only because t! are twice as many volumes in each set to b 
: best selected and the finishing is the finest in every way. work in this form, therefore, has an extr: 

te kta : bargain. It has, in other words, the threefold Spbiaincatattin: of being remarkably attractive, convenient, a 


CASH PAYMENT.—Onver Form. ~All’ Cheques and Money Orders should be 
THE MANAGER, The Times, Paivrina House Square, Lonnon, E.C 
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ers of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” waited, until a ———— 
price must be paid for the same book. | 
—______—s- Which will you do? 
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THE MOST WiDELY HELPFUL 
hen REFERENCE WORK IN EXISTENCE. 
nore Tue CrEntury is the most helpful book in 
existence. Other epithets might be tound to de- 
| on scribe the exceptional place which THE CENTURY 
‘ion, holds among works of reference, but helpful most 
nearly expresses its peculiar characteristic, a char- 
read acteristic which all who have used the book are 
to Ny quick to recognise. This quality was not obtained 
1S by the mere intention of being helpful. No such 
an-= book as THE Century could have been built by 
men who prepared the way by making up ideas 
tra= as to what the “practical” man alone wants. cxcidldwkeiieett.. Bettis Museum 
or For, in the first place, the world is full of rows 0" Gize of the original). 
unpractical people, and even the practical man has . 
r to his unpractical moments. And then, in these times 
of rapid communication and wide outlook, not even the clearest head can say 
vest what questions the day will bring forth. THe Ceytery does not 
the fail the enquirer, from whatever quarter his questions may arise, 
because the plan on which it was built allows of no gaps, because 
sed. the vital conception, the underlying idea, was logical and right, and 
because the plan was carried out by men the most fitted to accom- 
plish their task. The plan was to collect for treatment every word 
in the language—literary and technical, obsolete and colloquial, 
SEK. provincial, American, colonial. ‘‘ Collection not selection”: that 
ate or was tle rule in gathering material. The vital conception under- 
receipt lying the treatment of this complete material was that words, 
full set besides being words, stand for things. To give the reader an ac- 
age count of a word, without also bringing before him, without making 
Batis at recognizable to him, the thing for which it stands (and without 
r week, which it would never have existed), is to perform but a small part 
— of the service required from a book that pretends to deal with 
object , P ° ; 
neta language. Hence the official title of THz Century, which is 
find it “An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language.” 
Le 
prices. ‘“*WORDS AND THINGS.” 
But, if for any reason the reader still hesitates to subscribe ve : aia 
at once for THE CENTURY, even though the subscription be excep- pathy oli 7 
mall, and the work be highly recommended by all those who have examined it phyllus). 
most qualified to judge, there may still be time to obtain specimen pages and || [5 Article Dianthus, 
\formation concerning the work. But those who thus decide to take the chances Vol. IL., p. 1593.) 
should write immediately to the Publication Department of ‘‘ The Times” fora —————} 


Words and Things,” which will be sent gratis and post free on application. 
of the work in the different bindings may also be examined at the office of ‘* The Times.” 











's should be imade payable to the order of H. E. HOOPER. 
[Date].. 1901. 
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nber of volumes in order that the work might be especially 
18 a special feature, a certain number of sets, tiree-quarter | 


$s 











a gold stamping on side and back and gold tups. The eost of *k : e Cy) a 4 
each set fo be bound. but also because ithe leather is of the i ” BY ie 

n extra value which makes it obviou v t Phaed D oy 
, convenient, and inexpensive. . ated ag ahputhe ae 
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On this Map each of the wurrenventng % 


o” 
° 


81,591 copies of “ The Times” 
reprint of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica sold vn the United 
Kingdom (with the exception 
of 86 copes in Northern Scot- " 
lanel, and 1,012 copies in _; 
Ireland), is represented by a ” 

blue or a red dot In the 
case of the following large 
cities, Junvever, the confluent 
dots maks a solid mass, but are 
tn the following proportions : 


Londgn Poatal Dist. ict, Pccscnany 
Only 3,387 red against 7,891 blue. 

Birmingham, evieks 
Only 72 red against 264 blue. 








Liverpool, 














AN OBJECT LESSON. 
A MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Shewing why it is not safe to postpone the purchase of 


“THE CENTURY.” 


“THE TIMES” has offered upon the gradual payment plan two 
important works of reference :—The ‘‘ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA” (Ninth Edition); and now ‘THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.” 
The connection between the map by the side of which these words are 
printed, and these two enterprises, is a curious one. In the ordinary 
course of business publishers adopt what may be called the green- 
grocer scale of prices—selling a book to-day at a lower price than that 
at which it was suid yesterday, just as fruit that has lost its freshness 
is sold at a reduced price. This old theory is a perfectly sound one if 
it be applied to novels of only passing interest, but it does not apply 
to works of permanent value such as those offered by ‘‘ The Times” ; 
and ‘‘ The Times” is therefore quite logical in reversing the ordiaary 
course of prices and securing the wider circulation of an important 
work of reference by offering it to those who come first at a minimum 
price, and holding it at a higher price when belated purchasers apply. 
The spots upon this map shew how this plan has worked out in 
the case of ‘‘ The Times” Reprint of the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Pritannica.”’ 

The red spots on this map represent purchasers whe secured 

copies of che Reprint of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” at the 
minimum price; the blue spots represent those who waited until 
after the price had been increased. 
The obvious lesson of the map is that those who promptly 
booked their orders for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” made 
a bargain even better than the good bargain made by those 
who came later in the day. F 
The new edition of ‘‘The Century” is now offerer. by 
The Times” at a minimum price. The offer of this 
edition at the minimum price can only last a very short time 
more, The reader who desires to procure ‘‘ The Century” 
at the temporary reduction of 40 per cent. from the 
publiskers’ price, and upon the convenient system of 
monthly payments, should lose no time in filing ‘iis 
application fer a set of the volumes. 
A map showing the distribution of ‘‘ The Century ” 
will be published when the sale has so far advancec 
that a comparison ¢an be made between the 
number of purchasers who buy now and of those 
who buy later at a higher price. 
































Any buyer of books who considers 
for a moment the very simple object 
lessen presented on this sheet, 
will have no great difficulty in 
making up his mind whether 

“he desires his copy of ‘‘ The 
Century’’ to be represented 

: aane a on this new map by 2 red 
*. . det or a blue dot; whether, 
: that is to say, he desires 
te purchase the work 
new, or to wait until 
he has to pay more 
money in order 

to obtain the 

~~ same book. 
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On this Map each of the 
$1,591 copies of “ The Times” 
reprint of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica sold un the United 
Kingdom (with the exception 
of 36 copies in Northern Scot- ‘ 


lanl, and 1,012 copies in 
Ireland), is represented by a 
blue or a red dot In the 
case of the following large 
cities, Junwever, the confluent 
dots make a solid mass, but are 
in the following proportions : 


Leondgn Postal Dist, ict, 
Only 3,387 red against 7,891 blue. 
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On the other side of this sheet 
_will be found a brief account of 
the interesting contents of 
“THE CENTURY,” togeth- 
er with reproductions of he 
I2 engravings from > a, setae ¢ Tis RO 
among the 7,500 nt Bi oo 2 ge ce e xt 
in the work, ee gf | | 
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a bargain even better than the good bargain made by those 

who came later in the day. ‘ 
The new edition of ‘‘The Century” is now offerer. by 
The Times” at a minimum price. The offer of this 
edition at the minimum price can only last a very short time 
more, The reader who desires to procure ‘‘ The Century” 
at the temporary reduction of 4o per cent. from the 
publiskers’ price, and upon the convenient system of 
monthly payments, should lose no time in filing ‘is 

application fer a set of the volumes. 
A map showing the distribution of ‘‘ The Century * 
will be published when the sale has so far advancec 
that a comparison ¢an be made between the 
number of purchasers who buy now and of those 
who buy later at a higher price. 


Any buyer of books who considers 





for a moment the very simple object 
lessen presented on this sheet, 
will have no great difficulty in 
making up his mind whether 
“he desires his copy of ‘‘ The 
Century”’ to be represented 

on this new map by 2 red 

det or a blue dot; whether, 

that is to say, he desires 

te purchase the work 

new, or to wait until 

he has to pay more 

money in order 

to obtain the 

~~same book. 
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The Whole Profits Realised 


ARE DIVIDED AMONG THE MEMBERS, 
Which effects a great saving to them for Bonus purposes. 


Thus, the Profit divisible among them for the seven years to 31st 
December 1894 amounted to £2,064,073; and as the proportion of 
profit secured to the Shareholders in Proprietary Companies usually 
varies between a tenth and a third of the whole profit reahsed, the 


Saving at last Division of Profits was 


Deducting one-tenth . £206,407 | Deducting one-fourth . £516,018 
Deducting one-fifth . £412,814 | Deducting one-third . £688,024 


Such being the Savings for Bonus Purposes over so short a 
period as seven years, it is obvious that septennial repetition of 
them must effect an Enormous Economy. They account for the 
exceptional magnitude of the Bonuses, and also for the valuable 
financial advantages attaching to the Policies, as shown in the 
Table of Bonus Additions and Options in the Prospectus relating 
to every Policy in force issued during the last fifty years. 


In order to Secure Participation in the Profits 
of the Seven Years to 31st December 1901, 


Division of which among the Members will be declared at the 
following Annual Meeting in May, Proposals must be lodged 
during the year 1901 at any of the undermentioned Offices of 
the Society or at any of the Agencies in connection therewith. 





SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


LONDON, 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Dublin, 41 Westmoreland St. | Manchester, 21 Albert Sq. | Newcastle, 12 Grey Street. 
Glasgow, 114 W. George St. | Leeds, 21 Park Row. | Belfast, 2 High Street. 
Liverpool, 48 Castle Street. | Bristol, 28 Baldwin Street. | Birmingham, 12 Bennett's Hill, 


EDINBURGH (Head Office), 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


Agencies in all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 





Printed by R. & R. Clark, Limitep, Edinburgh. 











iMsis 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Society 


Accumulated Funds. . £15,500,000 
Annual Revenue. . . £1,600,000 


The Whole Funds and Revenue belong to the Members, and 
the Whole Profits ave divided among them alone 





i ‘Policies , Issued this year will partici- 
pate in the Division of Profits for the 
seven years ending 3ist December 1901. 
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“APENTA’ 


THE BEST NATURAL 





APERIENT WATER. 





A SPECIFIC 
FOR THE CERTAIN RELIEF OF 
HABITUAL and OBSTINATE 
| CONSTIPATION and in DISORDERS | 


lof the LIVER & BILIOUS ATTACKS. | 








4 ORDINARY DOSE: A Wineglassful before Breakfast. : 





Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers. 
Prices: 6d., 1s., and 1s. 3d.. per Bottle. 





| SOLE IMPORTERS: THE APOLLINARIS CO., LTD., LONDON, W. 
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BUTTER- SCOTCH 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST — SUPPER. 








Spottiswoode & Ce. Ltd., Printers, New-street Square, London. 
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Has a Sale larger than 
the combined sales 
of any three. other 
Soaps. 


Goes a long way, needs 
no rubbing, makes 
lather quickly. 


The BEST of all Soaps 
for the laundry. 
Used everywhere, in 
palace and in cot. 


If you wish for Less Labour, More Comfort, 
and Greater Ease during the New 
Century, begin it by using 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


the Great Labour Saver and the Purest 
Soap made. 





Saves boiling the 
clothes, does not 
injure the skin. 


Saves labour, saves 
wear and tear in 
the linen. ; 

Saves the housewife’s 
health and—her 
temper. 


For particulars respecting the Photographic Enlargement Scheme apply to LEVER BROS., Ltd. 
Port Sunlight, Cheshire, marking the word ‘Photo’ in left hand corner of envelope. 








